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THE GIANT. 





BY CHARLES MACKAY. 





There came a Giant to my door, 
A Giant fierce and strong; 
His step was heavy on the floor, 
His arms were ten yards long. 
He scowled and frowned; he 
ground— 
I trembled through and through— 
At length I looked him in the face 
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And cried, ‘‘Who cares for you? 


shook the 


The mighty Giant, as I spoke, 
Grew pale and thin and small, 

And through his body, as ’t were smoke, 
I saw the sunshine fall. 

His blood-red eyes turned blue as skies, 
He whispered soft and low. 

“‘Is this,’ I cried with growing pride, 
“Is this the mighty foe?” 


He sank before my earnest face, 
He vanished quite away, 

And left no shadow on his place 
Between me and the day. 

Such Giants come to strike us dumb— 
But, weak in every part, 

They melt before the strong man’s eyes, 
And fly the true of heart. 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The WoMAN’s JOURNAL gives this week 
letters from Gov. Steunenberg, of Idaho, 
and Gov. Thomas, of Colorado, testifying 
to the good results of equal suffrage; also 
an interesting article by Mrs. Florence 
Fenwick Miller showing the important 
bearing that Australian Federation has 
upon the rights of women. 





Conflicting reports come from Mil- 
waukee about the color question at the 
Biennial of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Remembering the in- 
correct and exaggerated stories that filled 
the papers when the color question came 
up in the National Suffrage Convention a 
year or two ago, we recommend our read- 
ers to reserve their judgment in the pres- 
ent case till they know the facts. The 
constitution of the General Federation 
makes no discrimination between white 
and colored delegates. 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, on her re- 
cent Southern tour of fifteen days, ad- 
dressed thirteen evening meetings, and 
attended four State suffrage conventions. 
The receipts of the trip covered the ex- 
penses, and a trifle over. 





The San Francisco Daily Call shows a 
friendly attitude toward woman suffrage. 
The issue of May 17th contained an article 
on ‘‘Underpaid Women and the Remedy,” 
by Mary A. Livermore. On the following 
day it published an answer by Susan B. 
Anthony to the question, “Is the World 
Growing Happier?” Both articles con- 
tained a plea for woman suffrage, and 
both were given a prominent place on the 
editorial page, with a displayed heading. 
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The steady advance of the bubonic 
plague calls attention anew to the fact 
that bad politics cannot be disregarded by 
women as a thing of no concern to them, 
but may actually cost thousands of lives. 
An editorial in the New Voice says: 


The lamentable fact is that, in the 
past, health officers have been fully as 
susceptible to corrupt influences as other 
classes of public officials, and, wholly re- 
gardless of the important interests that 
they hold in hand, have allowed the regu- 
lations of our ports to be violated almost 
as commonly as the police disregard 
the provisions of law against the saloon. 
The writer of this article has had personal 
observation in the matter. A few years 
ago he came into New York upon a steam- 
ship, less than four days out of Havana, 
where yellow fever was at that time epi- 
demic. The port regulations would have 
required all the passengers who had been 
in Havana to remain in quarantine, unless 
they were native-born Cubans, or pos- 
sessed certificates that they had had the 
yellow fever. By some influence or other, 
however, certificates were distributed 
through the ship to all the passengers, 
certifying that they had not been in 
Havana, so that men who had spent their 
days and nights for a week in the theatres 
and other public places of that city were 
landed in New York without a moment’s 
detention. There is absolutely no reason, 
with our advantages of climate, our 
knowledge of sanitary measures, and our 
system of quarantine, that the plague 
should ever obtain a serious footing in 
any of our cities, but a little neglect, 
criminal or otherwise, may easily admit it. 
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HOUSEWIVES IGNORED. 








The United States Census Bureau has 
issued instructions to enumerators not to 
count housewives. They are dropped 
altogether from the pending census, The 
houseworkers who labor in the home 
without pay, and they make the majority 
of the women of the country, who keep 
the house, who make and mend, who 
wash, iron, and cook, and who save the 
earnings of their husbands, have no oc- 
cupation worth mentioning. Their work 
increases the savings of the family, which 
very rarely find their way into their own 
pockets as wages honestly earned, but 
are credited to the husbands, who do 
what they please with them, and are said 
to ‘‘support’’ their wives. 

If the wife wishes money she goes to 
her husband as a suppliant, and asks him 
for it, receiving it or not, according to 
the make-up of the man. If he deals as 
fairly with her as he would be compelled 
to do if she were a hired servant, he is 
considered a ‘“‘generous husband,”’ and is 
praised therefor. The idea that the wife 
is an appendage to the husband, that she 
owes him labor and service, that he owns 
her person, her earnings, and her chil- 
dren, still hangs on, and gives tone and 
color to many of the customs of society. 
It has ages of sex injustice behind it, and 
is dying slowly. It is this that has 
caused the Census Bureau to drop house- 
wives altogether from the pending census. 

Great Britain and Germany deal more 
fairly with house-workers, They com- 
pile statistics of housewives as carefully 
as of miners and manufacturers. The 
United States made an attempt to take 
the statistics of these unpaid women 
workers when it took the census of 1890. 
But the interest in the matter was so 
slight, and it was regarded by the Bureau 
as so wholly animportant, that the re- 
turns were never tabulated. According 
to the United States Bureau, only ‘‘gain- 
ful occupations’? should figure in the 
statistics of the census, and housework, 
when done by the wife, today, as it is 
very generally, is not “gainful’’ to the 
woman—as it ought to be. 

Our national government seems to pos- 
sess a genius for blundering in many 
directions. ‘It is not good for man to 
be alone,” and it undoubtedly would do 
much better, in some of its departments, 
if the right sort of women could help in 
their administration. The Agricultural 
Department receives an appropriation of 
several hundred thousand dollars annu- 
ally, and is run wholly by men, to what 
good purpose it is not easy to stats. 
Latterly, some of its operations have had 
a practical value to the households of the 





nation. And a demand is being made for 
the appointment of a practical, compe- 
tent woman in the Department of Agri- 
culture, who shall put the homes en rap- 
port with the experiments of the Depart- 
ment that are of value to domestic 
science. 

It has been making extensive food 
investigations, carefully tabulated, which 
will inevitably bring about reforms in 
the food of families. It informs house- 
keepers how to get rid of the pests which 
infest houses most carefully kept, takes 
up the matter of sterilizing the milk for 
the baby, and exalts a scientific standard 
for a nutritious loaf of bread—with other 
matters of special value to women. But 
because this is a man’s department, and 
is run by men, by Congressmen espe- 
cially, all these matters that should be 
brought directly to the housewives of 
the nation, are sent to ‘‘constituents,”’ be- 
come rubbish and waste paper, are not 
read, and the persons most deeply con- 
cerned in their proper distribution do 
not even know of their existence. Let us, 
women, demand a Woman’s Bureau in 
the Department of Agriculture! 

Years ago, Theodore Parker said: 
“Government is political economy—na- 
tional housekeeping. Does any respect- 
able woman keep house as badly as the 
United States? With so much bribery, 
so much corruption, so much quarrelling 
in the domestic councils? After women 
have done all that pertains to housekeep- 
ing as a trade, and as one of the fine arts; 
after they have done all for the order of 
the house, for the husband and children, 
they have still energies to spare, a re- 
served power for other work. In govern- 
ment as housekeeping, or government as 
morality, I think man makes a very poor 
appearance when he says woman could 
not do as well as he has done, and is 
doing.” Mary A, LIVERMORE, 


MARIA EDGEWORTH AND RUSSIAN SERFS. 





It is not generally known that Maria 
Edgeworth was indirectly the cause of the 
liberation of the Russian serfs. W. D. 
Howells, in an _ interesting article in 
Harper's Bazar, says: 


It is known that Tourguénief, from his 
pleasure in her Irish stories, conceived 
the notion of making like studies of Rus- 
sian conditions; that to this influence the 
world owes the ‘‘Notes of a Sportsman,”’ 
and that the Russian serfs, to the effect 
of that book with the Czar, finally owed 
their emancipation. Fame could have 
brought Maria Edgeworth’s noble spirit 
no sweeter consolation than such an 
event; she would have counted such an 
indirect effect of ber work infinitely be- 
yond the inspiration of such a consum 
mate artist as Tourguénief, but her long 
life ended thirty years before the serfs 
were freed, 
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GOVERNOR OF IDAHO ON SUFFRAGE, 

The Hon, Frank Steunenberg, governor 
of Idaho, contributes to Harper’s Bazar 
of May 26. an article on equal suffrage in 
that State. He says: 


I have been asked to give some practi- 
cal observations on the system in Idaho 
by which women vote and hold office, and 
I comply willingly, feeling that it may 
serve to overcome to some extent misap- 
prehensions which have arisen as to the 
results of woman’s participation in public 
affairs. In doing this there is no purpose 
to discuss the theory or justice of woman 
suffrage, but to present the practical as- 
pect of the subject because of actual ex- 
perience with the system in Idaho. 


After sketching the history of the 
movement in Idaho, and describing the 
adoption of the amendment in 1896, when 
submitted to the men of the State, by a 
vote of almost two to one, Gov, Steunen- 
berg continues: 


This placed in our Constitution and in 
our statute-books a suffrage law of the 
most absolute and sweeping character. It 
placed both sexes on an exact equality, 
not only so far as voting is concerned, but 
also in holding office. There is no limita- 
tion of the suffrage to school and certain 
other public functions in which women 
are especially concerned, as is the case in 
some States, but the right to vote is uni- 
versal, for municipal and county officers, 
State officers, Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, State legislators, and 
for Presidential electors. The same equal 
privilege is open to hold office under the 
State, county, or municipality govern- 
ment. 

The first general election after the adop- 
tion of the amendment was held in 1898, 
and at that time One woman, Miss Per- 
meal French, was elected on the Demo- 
cr atic ticket to the office of State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and three 
women, a Democrat, a Populist, and a 
Republican, were elected to the Legisla- 
ture. Miss French is a woman of superior 
ability and intelligence, and it is con_ 





ceded by all that she is the best officer in 
that capacity the State has ever had. The 
place she occupies is one of unusual im- 
portance with us, as the State Superin- 
tendent of Instruction prepares the course 
of study for all the schools of the State, 
administers the liberal and advanced sys- 
tem by which every school in the State 
has the same course of study and the same 
text-books, furnished free by the State, 
directs the general execution of the com- 
pulsory school law, under which every 
child of school age—between five and 
eighteen years—must attend school at 
least six months in every year; and, in ad- 
dition to these educational duties, has 
general charge of the education of the 
deaf, dumb, and blind children. To carry 
on these various branches of public work, 
Miss French has an office at the State 
Capitol, with a staff of assistants, and the 
business is performed in the most system- 
atic and satisfactory manner. Of the three 
women in the Legislature it may also be 
siid that they made most acceptable 
public officers, serving with ability and 
success, 

In every case the women were regularly 
nominated at conventions of the several 
parties to which they belonged. A num- 
ber of others were nominated and elected 
to county offices. In some places the 
women placed in nomination were defeat- 
ed at the polls, showing that they took 
the same chances of success or failure as 
the men. The fact that a candidate was a 
woman made no difference for or against 
her, the support being given with regard 
to the fitness of candidates rather than on 
any sentimental or emotional grounds, In 
theory it had been asserted that the gal- 
lantry of men would lead them to vote for 
women candidates, just as they would 
yield to women the seats in a crowded 
car, but in practice it was found that 
there was no such departure from the 
usual healthy rivalry between candidates. 
The only vital questions at the polls were 
those of merit and party. 

Our experience has been similarly satis- 
factory in the orderly conduct at polling- 
booths, and the entire absence of those 
unseemly scenes and incidents which it 
had been feared might attend the presence 
of women at the voting-places. The wom- 
én not only go to the polls to deposit their 
ballots, but they are there to electioneer, 
just as are men; they work in behalf of 
candidates they consider best fitted for 
the public service, run carriages to bring 
in the voters, men and women, exactly 
like citizens older ip suffrage rights. All 
this, however, is carried on in a most 
orderly and proper manner, and excites 
no more comment in the case of the wom- 
en than it does in that of the men. We 
are fortunate in having the Australian 
ballot law, and this, together with a law 
closing all saloons on election day, insures 
an orderly procedure, without crowding 
about the booths, and with very little 
drunkenness. 

The suggestion may be made that this 
activity of women in public affairs has 
operated to draw them away from their 
homes and from the usual domestic avoca- 
tions, a suggestion that our experience 
amply disproves. In Idaho women are 
to-day the same loving wives, kind moth- 
ers, and capable home-managers that they 
have always been. Nor has there been 
the least belittling of the sex in the eyes 
of the men, nor any falling off in that 
tenderness and regepect which men univer- 
sally accord to women. There is not the 
slightest interruption of family ties. Hus- 
band and wife may vote the same way, or 
the husband may vote one way and the 
wife another. Whether they vote together 
or oppositely excites no interest and no 
animosity, although naturally families 
have the same party affiliations. As the 
system has not operated to take women 
from their homes, so, too, it has not 
ened to make them in any way mascu- 
ine. 

Concerning the extent to which women 
in Idaho exercise the rights given them 
by the law, it has been found to be very 
general. In 1898, with women voting, the 
total vote was about 40,000, and of this 
fully forty per cent. was cast by women. 
There is every reason to believe this per- 
centage will increase, until, in my judg- 
ment, the percentage of women voting 
will be as large as thatof men. As to the 
ch«racter of the vote, it does not appear 
to come from avy particular classes or 
places; tlie cities and the country districts 
alike give their quota of women votes, 
although the tendency of women in the 
cities towards voting is rather greater 
than that of the country places. 

In a general sense there can be no doubt 
that the participation of women in our 
public affairs has had a most elevating in- 
fluence. All parties see the necessity of 
nominating the best individuals of their 
parties. The natural aim of women is 
towards the best good of the community, 
and to secure the highest social condi- 
tions. Instead of seeking extremes of 
reform, as had been predicted, they are 
interested in stable and conservative ad- 
ministration, for the benefit of the homes 
and the children, and they avoid radical 
and excessive reform. In short, the ob 
jections which, in theory, have been urged 
against w>man’s participation in public 
affairs have been overcome by the actual 
application of the system in Idaho, and 
with this has come to us that elevating 
and ennobling influence which woman 
always exerts upon the affairs in which 
she has a part. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. IsaBet C. Barrows has just 
returned to Boston, and expects to start 
next Tuesday for her camp in Georgeville, 
P. Q., Canada. 

Mrs. ALFRED CorRNING CLARK has 
given a thousand dollars toward the 
Palisades Preservation League Fund, which 
is being raised to save from destruction 
the beautiful palisades along the Hudson 
River. This is the largest sum yet given 
by any one person. 

Miss ANTHONY is sending to the con- 
ventions of the national organizations in 
all parts of the country a request for an 
equal suffrage resolution—of course, not 
expecting in most cases that the resolu- 
tion will be passed, but believing this to 
be an effective means of agitation. She 
sends to each organization a different let- 
ter, presenting the question from the 
point of view most appropriate to its 
members. Weshall publish some of these 
admirable letters next week. 


Miss LurA SANBORN had entire charge 
of the annual field day exercises of the 
Cook County (Ill.) Normal School on 
June 2. It is the first time a woman has 
been chosen for this position. After the 
indoor exercises there was agrand march, 
followed by lawn drills of all kinds, under 
Miss Sanborn’s direction. There werea 
series of representative games, dances 
and pastimes, including Brownies and 
fairies, knights’ tournament, Greek boys’ 
wrestling and girls’ Greek danee, kinder- 
garten plays, military drills of various 
kinds, dumb-bell drill, and «sthetic danc- 
ing. 

Mrs. PortER PALMER is using ber re- 
markable executive ability in behalf of 
women at the Paris Exposition. She has 
organized in the National Pavilion an ad- 
mirable service to afford information to 
all American women of limited means 
who wish to see the Exposition without 
waste of time, energy, or money. In- 
quirers are provided with precise direc- 
tions how and where to find specific ex- 
hibits, and are also advised as to what 
features must be seen and what paying at- 
tractions are worthless. Here, too, are 
registers where friends may ascertain 
each others’ addresses in Paris. 

QUEEN VIcTorIA, who lately passed her 
8lst birthday, has learned Hindustani 
witbin the last ten years, and now speaks 
it fluently. In spite of her many cares, 
says Pearson's Magazine, and ‘‘in spite of 
the fact that she has devoted so much time 
to the study of politics as to have become 
one of the greatest living authorities on 
the practical politics of Europe,’’ Queen 
Victoria has devoted a part of every day 
for the last ten years to the Hindu lan- 
guage and literature, She keeps a diary in 
Hindustani, talks in their own tongue 
with her palace servants of that nation- 
ality, and often astonishes visitors from 
India by making unexpected observations 
in that language. 

Mrs, Lucy Hosarr Day, president of 
the Maine W. S. A., is a good house- 
keeper, like most of the equal suffrage 
women. She makes beautiful home-made 
soap, and intends to give a liberal con- 
tribution of it to the National Suffrage 
Bazar. Discovering at the recent New 
England Suffrage Festival that the junior 
editor of the Woman's JOURNAL was 
knitting wash-cloths for the Bazar, Mrs. 
Day proposed that she and Miss Black- 
well should sell their products together. 
The prospects are, therefore, that all 
purchasers at the Bazar can supply them- 
selves with the means of keeping exceed 
ingly clean for the rest of their lives, by 
laying in a large supply of suffrage soap 
and suffrage wash-cloths. 


Miss THEODOSIA AMMONS, professor of 
domestic science at the Agricultural Col- 
lege of Colorado, will have charge at the 
Boulder Chautauqua of a ‘‘model home,” 
a cottage which is described as a triumph 
of convenience as well as of architectural 
skill. Evidently the ballot does not cause 
women to lose their interest in the home, 
but rather leads them to study its needs 
more intelligently. Miss Ammons, who 
is described as a fine teacher, conscien- 
tious, painstaking, and enthusiastic, will 
give domestic science lectures daily, and 
there will be discussions of all phases of 
housework. She will be assisted by Miss 
Jennie T. Ford, of the Agricultural Col- 
lege of Georgia, who will have charge of 
the cooking; Mrs. Mary H. Peck, of the 
East Denver Manual Training School, who 
will teach sewing; and Mrs. A. H. Yout- 
sey, of Fort Collins, who will conduct a 
class in embroidery and lace-making. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The following communication regard- 
ing the admission of colored delegates to 
the Milwaukee biennial of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs has been 
sent out by Mrs. Buckwalter, Chairman 
of the Programme Committee: 


The impression concerning the action 
of the Programme Committee and colored 
club women is altogether erroneous. It 
is not likely that women to whom the 
General Federation Board have intrusted 
the making of the programme would be 
in utter ignorance of the constitution 
under which they are working. Should 
there be any colored delegates at Mil- 
waukee, they will have all the rights and 

rerogatives of the white club women. 

hese rights could not be taken from 
them by the committee, if it had the 
wish to do so—which it certainly bas not. 

In all national bodies it is the custom 
to invite representatives of other large 
bodies to give fraternal greetings at the 
opening session of the Convention. The 
board decided that Mrs. Lowe should 
elect these fraternal delegates. She did 
so—confining her invitation to the organi- 
zations which had extended to her a 
similar courtesy. During Col. Lowe’s 
illness some self-appointed woman in 
Milwaukee asked that the Colored Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs be invited to 
ese fraternal greetings. Now these 

raternal delegates are the guests par 
excellence of the coavention, and will be 
the guests of honor at all social functions. 
It was impossible to consult Mrs. Lowe, 
and the chairman of committee is sup- 
posed to act in emergency. I decided 
that it was unwise to accede to the re- 
quest of this person, as I knew it would 
bring an element of discord into the 
convention at the opening meeting. It 
would have been an empty honor to 
invite the president of the Colored Fed- 
eration to give a three minutes’ speech 
unless we could assure her of cordial 
recognition at all the social functions; 
and I believe no self-respecting colored 
woman would wish to come in on any 
other basis. The woman in question 
sent a distorted statement through the 
Associated Press to the public. 

The eleotion of the president for the 
General Federation is a matter of intense 
interest this week. The Western Club 
Woman says: 

It is hoped that Mrs. Lowe may recon- 
sider and accept a renomination. She has 
hardly had a chance as yet to carry out 
her policy in federation work, and there 
is a general desire that she should remain 
in office for the next two years. She is a 
very acceptable president, and we do not 
want to change. In the event of her proving 
obstinate, there may be six Richmonds in 
the field. Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, who 
would be one of the strongest candidates, 
absolutely refuses to stand. 

The South Carolina Federation has 
thirty-two clubs in its membership, and, 
although only two years old, has accom- 
plished much along educationai lines. 
The correspondent of the Club Woman 
writes: “Dr. B. F. Wilson, president of 
ConverseCollege, has put a number of schol- 
arships at Converse at the disposal of the 
Federation. There will be one for each 
county, and they will be awarded by com- 
petitive examination. Mrs. Ida M. Lining 
has also putat thedisposal of theFederation 
one scholarship to her kindergarten school 
of Charleston. Through the effort of the 
education committee, many free scholar- 
ships for deserving students have been 
secured, and every opportunity taken to 
increase the privileges of higher education 
and special training for South Carolina 
women. The establishment of free kin- 
dergartens in factory districts and neg- 
lected localities is another codperative 
work under process of organization by 
the Federation. The travelling library 
committee has already established several 
of these free libraries, receiving valuable 
aid from one of the largest railroad corpo- 
rations of the State.’’ The newly elected 
president, Miss Louisa B, Poppenheim, is 
president of the Charleston City Union, 
apd has done much for the club move- 
ment in the South. 

The annual meeting of the Cantabrigia 
Club, of Cambridge, Mass., was held on 
June 1, Mrs. May Alden Ward presiding. 
The reports of the officers and depart- 
ments demonstrate that the Cantabrigia 
is one of the largest and most influential 


women’s clubs in the country. It has a 
membership of 634. There is a satisfac- 
tory balance in the treasury, and an 


amount suflicient to support the summer 
kindergarten work. The club building 
fund amounts to $2,575.97, and the Rad- 
cliffe fund to $2,018. The sum of $25 was 
voted for the East End Christian Union 
fresh air fund, and $100 for the Cambridge 
Y. W. C. A. building fund. Mrs. Ward 
was reélected president. 

Mrs. Sarah White Lee, president of the 
Boston Business League, is urging Massa- 
chusetts clubs to adopt a new emblem for 
a State federation pin. She says: 

Massachusetts is the birthplace and 
home of the mother of the first woman’s 
club now existing in America, the first 
president of the M.S. F. W.C., and its 
honorary life president; the author who 
wrote “The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,’ and whose statue is to stand in the 
Hall of Fame as the representative woman 
of America, and as the woman whom all 
the world delights to honor. The design 
suggested would have on the obverse side 


beneath the crossed flags of the nation 
and the Commonwealth a medallion por- 
trait of this representative woman (who 
belongs particularly to the State and Fed- 
eration). framed by a wreath of mayflow- 
ers (typical of the first settlers and 
Pilgrim ship of Massachusetts),or a wreath 
of laurel; the flags to be in proper cvlors 
and but partly seen, draping the top of 
the frame; the portrait in silver, the 
wreath in gold, or vice versa; upon the 
reverse side the lettering, in blue, ‘‘Mass. 
S. F. W. C.,”’ leaving the centre for the 
name and address of owner,if desired. This 
design would be distinctive of federation 
as well as State, and reflect credit upon 
both, being not only a badge, but a beau- 
tiful pin and ornament, and could be 
manufactured in such a quantity that the 
expense would be comparatively light. 

The Dorchester Heights Chapter, 
Daughters of the Revolution, of South 
Boston, recently celebrated the laying of 
the cornerstone of the monument to be 
erected to mark the spot where General 
Washington built his redoubt, just before 
the evacuation of Beston by the British in 
1776. Governor Crane delivered a brief 
address, in which he expressed the bope 
that the monument would be an object- 
lesson in patriotism to the young. 

The North Side Woman’s Club of Den- 
ver has passed a resolution of thanks to 
William C, Amos, of that city, for his elo- 
quent defence of woman suffrage in a 
speech made in Washington a few days 
ago, in reply to a scathing arraignment of 
equal suffrage by Bailey of Texas. 


—_——_ 2s) 


HOUSEKEEPING ON A MAN-OF-WAR. 

Minna C. Hale contributes to Good 
Housekeeping an interesting article en- 
titled ‘Housekeeping on a War-Ship.”’ 
She says: ‘There is one thing about the 
daily work on board the vessels of our 
navy that is widely different from that in 
the homes ashore; it is system. Every- 
thing is done according to an unalterable 
law of time, application, and cleanliness, 
from the hour of waking in the morning 
till every duty is performed, and the 
sailor slings his hammock and is rocked 
to sleep by the motion of the ship... It 
is the wonderful systematizing of the 
work that appeals to the housekeeper who 
visits a man-of-war. Every one has his 
duty, and it must be performed thor- 
oughly. No excuses are accepted for 
neglect, and they are seldom offered. 
There is no time of semi-annual house- 
cleaning, for the ocean house is kept clean. 
When one realizes the number of rooms 
that have to be kept in perfect order, the 
floor space to be cleaned, the amount of 
brass work to be polished till the sun’s 
reflection is cast back to him, the dif- 
ferent machines to be kept in order, and 
the many duties for which there is no 
special name, besides the large task of 
cooking for ward-room and galleys, every 
housekeeper must marvel that so much 
work can be accomplished in so short a 
time, and be so well done. Enforced duty 
is responsible for much of it, certainly, 
but to the perfect system is due most of 
the credit for the virtues of housekeeping 
on board a man-of-war.”’ 


—-eSlUlltCtCOCO 


THE DOE AND HER BABIES. 


A beautiful picture of the devotion of a 
mother doe is given in a book now almost 
forgotten, except by scholars, ‘Lays of 
the Deer Forest,’’ by two brothers, John 
Sobieski and Charles Edward Stuart. It 
was written by men who lived all the year 
round among the wild animals of the 
Highlands, and learned to love them as 
only the familiar can. One of the de- 
scriptions is that of a doe, which was 
seen for several mornings, ‘‘restless and 
anxious, listening and searching the wind, 
trotting up and down, picking a leaf here 
and a leaf there.” After her short and 
unsettled meal, she would take a frisk 
round, leap into the air, dart into her 
secret bower, and appear no more until 
the twilight. 


One day I stole down the brae among 
the birches. In the middle of the thicket 
there was a group of young trees growing 
out of a carpet of moss which yielded like 
adown pillow. The prints of the doe’s 
slender, forked feet were thickly traced 
about the hollow, and in the centre there 
was a velvety bed, which seemed a little 
higher than the rest, but so natural that it 
would not have been noticed by any un- 
accustomed eye. 

I carefully lifted the green cushion, and 
under its veil, rolled close together, the 
head of each resting on the flank of the 
other, nestled two beautiful little kids, 
their large velvet ears laid smooth on their 
dapple necks, their spotted sides sleek and 
shining as satin, and their little delicate 
legs, as slender as hazel wands, shod with 
tiny shoes as smooth and as black as 
ebony, while their large dark eyes looked 
at me with a full, mild, quiet gaze, which 
had not yet learned to fear the hand of 
man, 

Still they had a nameless doubt, which 
followed every motion of mine. Their 
little limbs shrank from my touch, and 
their velvet fur rose and fell quickly ; but 
as I was about to replace the moss, one 
turned its head, lifted its sleek ears 
toward me, and licked my hand as I laid 
their soft mantle over them. 








I often saw them afterward, when they 








grew strong and came abroad upon the 
brae, and frequently I called off old 
a eames when he crossed their warm 
track, 





HELP THOSE WOMEN. 


‘*Last Monday several women fainted in 
the public office of one of Cook County’s 
highest officials; two or three dozen other 
women were 80 overcome that they had to 
be assisted from the same office, and 
scores of others departed from it with 
nerves unstrung, sick headaches, and suf- 
fering from shocks that will certainly in- 
capacitate them for days, and possibly 
weeks. Several days during the preced- 
ing week the scene was just as disgrace- 
ful and the results just as disastrous. 

“Yet every one of those women, and the 
men who suffered in like manner with 
them, are entitled to all the deference 
that can be paid to American citizenship. 

‘*These disgraceful scenes are repeated 
every year, though the crowd seems to 
have been greater and uglier to deal with 
this year than ever before. 

‘The long counter is lined with people 
of all sorts and sizes, in all stages of men- 
tal disquietude and physical unrest; their 
faces show it, from the six-footers, beaded 
with the perspiration of anxiety, down 
to that of the little old women with 
all sorts of hats set at all sorts of 
angles on bodies that show above the 
counter nothing more than comical heads, 
and are thoroughly uncomfortable, There 
is a heavy hum, wavering between a roar 
and a shout, rising along the line, from 
falsetto down to an uncurried basso— 
growls, whines, working - beam voices, 
sounding the gamut. 

“There are scores of old women, their 
voices rising in strident notes of protest; 
there are delicate women, too, for whom 
the surroundings are like poison—whose 
faces whiten and grow pinched under the 
noxious air and rough talk. Widows’ 
caps with widows’ weeds show here and 
there. There are men, scores of them, of 
all nationalities, sundry colors, and with 
unassorted lots of temper, tongues, and 
dress. The benches in the hallway divid- 
ing the offices are held by men who smoke 
or chew or gossip, by women with babies 
at the breast, or babies in bundles that 
are being continually done up or undone, 
or with youngsters old enough to wander 
about. There is in the close air a stench 
of sewer-gas and the unwashed and un- 
washable. A child’s cry is heard,—a sharp, 
petulant outbreak; instantly there is a 
commotion in the hall and a surging of 
the crowd toward the spot, where an old 
lady in black is gesticulating and lament- 
ing. She is the victim of a confidence 
game. As she came up the great stone 
steps to the east entrance, a very respect- 
able-looking and exceedingly polite young 
man had met her. ‘He talked mighty 
sweet,’ said the old lady, ‘and almost be- 
fore I knew it he had my book and my 
money—ninety-three dollars.’ Of course 
nothing can be done for her.” 

The foregoing was not a report of an elec- 
tion in some State where women vote, for 
in those States, if women were ill, or de- 
crepit, or delicate,or had tiny children, they 
would not be forced to go to the polls to 
vote. Voting is not compulsory; voting is 
something which one can neglect if more 
important duties seem to call for attention. 
This startling statement of the suffering 
of women in Chicago recently is taken 
from the Times-Herald, and tells of the 
discomfort women undergo when they 
pay their taxes. Is there not some chival- 
rous lawmaker who will arise and exempt 
women from paying taxes on account of 
the great burden and suffering resulting 
to them from such effort? The objection 
urged by some against women’s voting is 
that it would be too much of a burden. 
No woman who ever cast a ballot was 
obliged to undergo such discomfort as 
these women did in obeying the command 
of the government. 

CATHARINE WAvuGuH McCULLOCH, 
-_-o — 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

According to a Chicago paper,the women 
principals of Chicago’s public schools are 
in favor of Mrs. Ella F. Young as the suc- 
cessor of Superintendent Andrews, and a 
club bearing her name has been formed to 
forward her appointment. Mrs. Young 
was mentioned two years ago as the new 
chief of the public-school system, when it 
was determined to replace Albert G. Lane, 
After a year of Dr. Andrews’s rule, Mrs. 
Young resigned as District Superintend- 
ent, saying that her individuality was lost 
under the new system. Her resignation 
was deplored by all of the women teach- 
ers. The women principals are going to 
petition the Board of Education for her 
appointment as superintendent. 

Eleven hundred Russian-Jewish chil- 
dren attend the Jefferson Public School 
of St. Louis, Mo., and the Shields School 
in the same district has on its roll nearly 








seven hundred more. Superintendent 
Soldan, of the St. Louis Board of Educa- 
tion, says: 


“The evolution of the little ones from 








timid, backward, staring strangers into 
happy, romping, Americanized boys and 
girls is one of the most interesting devel 
opments of the work. It is simply won- 
derful what a change one year works in 
their appearance, as well as in their minds. 
They are very quick to catch impressions, 
and the American ideas of childhood are 
not only impressed upon them, but in- 
grafted into their lives.”’ 

The Chicago public-school authorities are 
seriously considering separating the boys 
and girls above the fourth grade, because 
immorality renders so many of the boys 
unfit to associate with girls. Comment- 
ing upon this, the Home Alliance of Wood- 
land suggests that a better plan would be 
to improve the morals of the boys by re- 
moving from their path the legalized 
temptations that now beset them. The 
Alliance says: “If the boys of Chicago are 
too bad to associate with the girls in the 
schools, they can never make good hus- 
bands and fathers.’’ 

The teachers of Pittsfield, Mass., have 
been instructed to devote a part of each 
week to instruction in kindness to dumb 
animals and birds, in connection with the 
Band of Mercy movement lately inaugu 
rated. The matter was recently presented 
to Judge Joseph Tucker, president of the 
School Board, by Mrs. M. E. Oatman, 
She has also secured the publication in 
the local papers of the State laws pertain- 
ing to cruelty to animals, and is trying to 
get elsewhere similar action to that taken 
in the Pittsfield schools, regarding in- 
struction in kindness to animals, 





WOMEN AS PUBLISHERS. 

Last week the eyes of the people of 
Nebraska were turned toward Omaha 
with expectancy for the “‘Woman’s Edi- 
tion of the Daily News.’’ This enterprise 
was undertaken by the Omaha Woman's 
Club for the purpose of assisting the 
Knights of the Ak-Sar-Ben in their autumn 
festivities. The president of the Woman’s 
Club was the Editor-in-chief, and other 
members constituted her corps of assist- 
ants, 

Every one who read that paper was im- 
pressed with the ability of its manage- 
ment, and the strength and brilliancy of 
its writers. It was in every sense a news- 
paper of the highest type; accurate in its 
news, concise in its editorials, witty in its 
paragraphs, and clean in its advertising. 
The paper was enlarged to twelve pages 
for the occasion, and besides the general 
news, a number of up-to-date subjects 
were handled in a very able manner. 

The political situation was reviewed in 
a masterly way, the women adhering to 
the independent policy of the News. Club 
Work amongst Colored Women, Land 
Ownership, The Public Schools, Building 
for God, Municipal Art, and Woman Suf- 
frage were among the other topics dis- 
cussed, the last being touched by several 
of the writers. . 

The publishers of the News say they 
are proud of the results achieved by the 
women, the Knights of Ak-Sar-Ben are 
delighted with their financial success, and 
the public in general express unqualified 
praise of their work. 

LAURA A, GREGG, 


=o 


IMMACULATE WOMANHOOD. 

At one of the sessions of the National 
Mothers’ Congress at Des Moines, Ia., one 
hundred and fifty seats had been reserved 
in order that the girls of Drake University 
might come and hear about the model 
girl. The right education of women was 
handled by Miss Caroline T. Haven, of 
New York, president of the International 
Kindergarten Association, by Mary Robert 
Smith, professor of sociology in the Le- 
land Stanford University, and by Fanny 
Humphreys Gaffney, of New York, presi- 
dent of the National Council of Women. 
The discussion was led by Mrs, Mary 
Lowe Dickinson, of New York. Miss 
Haven spoke on what the kindergarten 
effects in woman’s education, Professor 
Smith on Immaculate Womanhood, 
and Mrs. Gaffney on the Influence of 
Woman. 

Professor Smith’s address showed a 
close investigation of primal causes, and 
reached into the heart of woman’s condi- 
tions and possibilities. She said: 

In all the earlier ages of womankind a 
child—a man-child—was a most important 
thing to society. Women were important 
(1) as the mothers of children, (2) as do- 
mestic servants, (3) as the means of grati- 
fication. Spencer points out that primi- 
tive man was only as good to his wife as 
he had to be. Children were not only the 
expression of human passion, but an 
economic necessity. Thus acontradiction 
arose between the value and dignity of 
motherhood on the one hand, and the 
degradation of mothers on the other. 

The birth of Christ was necessarily con- 
ceived of as miraculous. In the effort to 
conceive of a pure divinity, the human 
mind obliterated and spiritualized the facts 
of conception and pregnancy. The Holy 
Mother of God was a virgin; the Holy 
Man, an ascetic. This historic fact is an 
evidence that the world had not grasped 





| the possibility of the purification of 









human pission. Theideal of motherhood 
was exalted, extolled, dignified, while the 
physical processes by which it was at- 
tained were thought of as unclean, ag 
somehow connected with impurity. The 
immaculate mother of divinity was after 
all a subject creature. 

Strange results came from this contra- 
diction. (1) The growth of modesty, 
shame, prudery as expressed in dress and 
custom, was the outward sign of an im- 
pure society, and is still; (2) in propor- 
tion as exaggerated modesty governed, 
sex characters were more and more em- 
phasized. Womanliness came to be associ- 
ated with dependence, weakness, silliness, 
the beauty of delicacy rather than vigor, 
indirect rather than direct methods of 
attaining one’s ends, general inefficiency, 

Manliness, on the other hand, came to 
be associated with aggressiveness, with 
coarse, passionate, domineering habits, 
Men became more and more mannish, 
women more and more womanish; the 
passions of men were unduly developed; 
of women, perverted. (3) This led to an 
increasing gulf between men and women. 
Love, feeling, sentiment, played very little 
part in the relations of primitive men and 
women; they understood each other very 
well, being not so much unlike. But sex 
differentiation has gone on until now it is 
often easier for a Mongolian and Cauca 
sian to understand each other than for a 
modern man and woman. 

(4) A still stranger result of this contra- 
diction between the ideals of motherhood 
and the condition of women was the theory 
that all ‘‘children are born in sin.’”’ The- 
ology, until very recently, has been per- 
meated with it. The world has scarcely 
grasped yet the idea of a sinless child, 
born of the purified passion of intelligent 
parents. 

(5) The modern woman has reversed 
the reasons for her preservation. She has 
been chosen first of all because of her sex 
characteristics, her power to attract and 
gratify an acquired taste for femininity— 
shall I say feminility? In the United 
States, at least, a woman is not chosen for 
her industrial value, but rather for her 
ornamental qualities; least of all and last 
of all, sbe is chosen for her capacity to 
bear children. Thus motherhood has be- 
come inctdental, accidental, rather than 
inevitable, conscious, premeditated, as 
among more primitive peoples. 

But in the nineteenth century certain 
far-reaching causes have united to alter 
this condition of things: (1) The theory 
of equality, democracy, with which the 
century began its struggle, was invented 
by men, for men, but its logical conse- 
quence has been the liberty of women. 

(2) The extraordinary discoveries of 
physical science, in this century, espe- 
cially in physiology, medicine, and hy- 
giene, have done what the deification of 
women could not do. The marvellous 
complexity and essential purity of the 
processes of maternity have been de- 
scribed by the scientist, and are spreading 
from him to the common man, The 
knowledge of physical nature has created 
a deeper reverence for God and for moth- 
erhood., 

(3) The spread of education has dis- 
seminated these thoughts to the average 
human being, until the whole mass— 
blind, ignorant, selfish alike and together 
—is being elevated to a plane where par- 
enthood may be both pure and intelligent, 
passionate and premeditated. 

Motherhood is still the inevitable des- 
tiny of more than one-half the women of 
America. What kind of training shall 
this conscious, joyous, immaculate moth- 
erhood have? 

There are three things, among many, 
which education should do for the human 
being: It should (1) teach him obedience 
to the bonds of the family, to the laws 
of nature as exhibited in his own body 
and in the universe, to the righteous 
laws of his country; this is the process 
we call discipline. 

(2) It should teach him to love work, 
both for the sake of contributing his 
share to the world, and because of the 
self-development which it brings him; 
this is the law of economic independ- 
ence. 

(3) It should teach him not only to get 
but to give; this is true citizenship, the 
law of mutual social responsibility. 

The education of men falls far short of 
these requirements, but that of women, 
still farther short. Women have been 
taught strict obedience to the obligations 
of the family, but are left in ignorance of 
the laws of their own physical natures and 
of their country. 

No labor has been expected of them 
except that which was purely domestic, 
and from even that they have been taught 
that it was desirable to escape. They 
have confined themselves to trivial and 
unnecessary tasks instead of developing 
domesticity into a skilful profession. 
They have been pauperized by indulgent 
fathers and husbands. 

(8) Most unfortunate of all, they have 
shirked wholly the responsibility for social 
progress, lazily ignoring any claims be- 
yond the family. 

I shall not tell you whether to send 
your daughter to private or public school, 
to college or university, but I do urge you 
to educate her to do her full share of the 
world’s work. She must be educated, 
first of all, for probable motherhood, 
which does not mean merely housekeep- 
ing, but rather a thorough knowledge of 
the processes and function of maternity— 
the value and necessity of fine vitality, 
the principles of hygiene, and the care of 
children. She must be educated to love 
economic independence, to be efficient in 
some direction herself before she under- 
takes to be the helpmate of her husband; 
and she must be educated to know what 
society has been and is, that she may 
help to bring the social order. Finally, 
whatever studies, curriculum, training, 
she needs specifically, she must be trained, 
to understand the lives and work of men, 
that she may not be dead weight, but may 
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lead, inspire, idealize, codperate. Her 
education must be such as conserves 
vitality, such as gives the wider culture, a 
broader view than mere money-getting 
and money-show. The immaculate wo- 
manhood of the coming years must be 
pure with the purity of thorough knowl- 
edge, strong with the vitality of con- 
sciously desired motherhood, gracious 
with the heavenly pity, tender with the 
tenderness of spiritual resources. Women 
have still before them the mission to 
preserve the romance, the poetry, the grace 
of life; but it must come to them through 
a real, not an artificial deification of their 
womanly func’ion. Then shall we all, 
childless and childbearing together, be 
the holy mothers of the race. 


-_--— 


JEWESSES AND THE GOSPEL. 





The following article, by the late Mrs. 
Wilkinson, is published at the request of 
our valued friend, Mrs, C.C, Hussey. Its 
statements are doubtless correct in the 
case of many poor and ignorant Jewesses, 
but will not apply to the educated and 
intelligent ones, like the late Baroness 
Hirsch, for example: 


Few people have any idea of the sad 
state of Jewesses as regards spiritual life, 
and that, in some respects, they have no 
hope of salvation. You will wonder how 
this can be. I will only say that they are 
taught not to seek salvation for them- 
selves, for in all cases the religion of the 
husband is reckoned sufficient for the 
wife, and the religion of the father suffi- 
cient for the daughter; and this is how 
Jewesses are often in a worse state than 
are heathen women, who may have the 
comfort of a hope that their gods will save 
them; but if the nearest male relative of 
a Jewess is ungodly, she knows that he 
will not be saved himself, and so she can- 
not be saved by his goodness. Their sup 
posed salvation being dependent upon 
their male relatives is, in any case, very 
sad. Many, feeling that they have per- 
sonally nothing to do to secure it, make 
the concerns of this life all their thought. 
‘*What shall we eat, what shall we drink, 
wherewithal shall we be clothed?” ‘How 
or where shall we get the most pleasure?” 
are the questions that occupy their minds; 
but those who are disposed to be more 
concerned about spiritual things must 
have many fears on the subject, which are 
greatly added to when their nearest male 
relative is ungodly. 

The Talmud, which the Jews call the 
Mishna (learning, or second law), was, 
according to Jewish tradition (which 
means one generation telling another), 
given to Moses on Mount Sinai, and from 
Moses was passed down thus by word of 
mouth by forty men called ‘receivers,’ 
and was not put into written form until 
after the destruction of the Temple, it be- 
ing thought unlawful to do so while the 
Temple was standing. This was called 
the “Jerusalem Talmud,’ but another 
was written during the captivity in Baby- 
lon, and formed the text of the ‘‘Babylon- 
ian Talmud.’’ The remarks written on 
this text by various Rabbis in the neigh- 
borhood of Babylon, until the close of the 
fifth century, are called ‘‘The Gemara’”’ 
(completion), and are published in twelve 
folio volumes called the ‘*Babyionian Tal- 
mud,” and this is the one most esteemed 
by the Jews.”’ It is also the most severe 
in its laws against women. The Rabbis 
who wrote the Talmuds give as their rea- 
son for doing so, Deut. vi. 6, 7: ‘And 
these words which I command thee this 
day shall be in thine heart, and thou shalt 
teach them diligently unto thy children, 
and shall talk of them when thou sittest 
in thine house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up,’’ taking the expres- 
sion ‘teach them’’ to mean by word of 
mouth, or as is said, ‘‘shalt talk of them.”’ 
But in telling things from one generation 
to another the sense of the teaching was 
entirely altered, just as some of you who 
may have played at the game of ‘Tradi- 
tion” in gatherings of young people, will 
remember when the words of the tradition 
have often given a different sense from 
that given by the first speaker, so that 
very few of the laws of the Talmud are in 
agreement with Scripture, and the greater 
part are in direct contradiction. For 
proof of this, refer to the New Testament 
and see the many times Jesus points out 
these things, and especially where He 
says, in Mark vii. 9, ‘Full well ye reject 
the commandment of God, that ye may 
keep your own tradition,’’ and in the 
same chapter, 13th verse, ‘Making the 
Word of God of none effect through your 
tradition, which you have delivered,’’ and 
how plainly He shows by the words, 
‘your own tradition,’ and ‘through your 
tradition, which ye have delivered,” that 
their teachings were entirely human and 
apart from God. Thus one of the great- 
est Jewish authorities says, ‘‘Every Jew- 
ish father is bound to instruct his sons in 
the knowledge of the law, but not his 
daughters; and women are neither obliged 
to learn the law themselves, nor required 
to teach it to their children.” Another 
great Rabbi affirms that ‘‘when the Scrip- 
ture says, ‘God created man in His own 
image, in the image of God created He 
him,’ it is not to be understood of man 
and woman, but only of man,”’ thus trying 
to show that the woman is inferior to the 
man. These two mighty pillars of Juda- 
ism were staunch believers in the divine 
origin of the Talmud, and as they thought 
their sayings were divine, no wonder that 
others who took part in writing the Tal- 
mud, wrote: ‘‘A woman needs not to be 
instructed in anything but the use of the 
needle.” “The testimony of a hundred 
women is only to be reckoned as that of 
one witness.” ‘‘The woman’s duties to her 
husband are grinding, bakidg, washing, 
cooking, nursing the child, making the 
bed, and spinning the wool, and her only 
religious duties are to light the Sabbath 
candle, to burn a piece of dough when 





baking, pronouncing over it a prayer in 
Hebrew, and to keep herself ceremonially 
clean,’’ in all which things she acts as a 
servant to man, but not as his equal. 

Another Rabbi says, ‘The world cannot 
exist without male and female, but 
blessed are those who have males 
for their children, and otherwise those 
who have females.” There are in 
the Talmud 282 regulations concerning 
prayers, but in none of these regulations 
are women mentioned. Surely in no case 
could the religious condition of women be 
more sad. 

A poor Jewess, whose husband had 
deserted her, but who had found Christ, 
was visited by two of our missionaries, 
who record that her face beamed with joy, 
as she told them how Jesus had found her, 
and also of the marvellous way in which 
God had supplied all her needs. The mis- 
sionaries prayed with her, and they re- 
joiced together in the grace God had given 
to her. 

Another worker went to visit a sick Jew, 
and foundthe wifequitecheerful. She said, 
“We trust now in God in the right way,” 
and now that you have read of their truly 
dismal condition as Jewesses you will not 
wonder that the face of each one who has 
received salvation through Christ should 
indeed beam with joy. 

One poor Jewess said to a worker, ‘I 
know I am a sinner, and need a Saviour.” 
Another sad, ‘‘The New Testament you 
gave me has been a great blessing to me, 
for it has shown me that Jesus is our 
Redeemer, and has come to save me,”’ 

Another said, ‘I believe in Jesus, but I 
dare not tell everybody” (meaning for fear 
of persecution) and continued, ‘I know 
there are in the sewing class many who 
believe.”’ 

Another, with a very bright face, said 
to a worker, “I know the Lord Jesus has 
saved me,’’ and next day said to another 
worker, ‘I belong to your people now.” 

Such statements of faith encourage us 
to go on telling the glorious news that 
Jesus is a perfect Savigur, and that all 
who will receive Him, whether Jew or 
Gentile, will know the joy of having their 
sins forgiven, and being heirs of eternal 


glory. 
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NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION. 


The organization of the advisory coun- 
cil of the National Civic Federation was 
completed at Chicago June 3. The local 
organization has promoted four national 
conferences on the subjects respectively 
of industrial arbitration, municipal re- 
form, foreign policy of the United States, 
and combinations and trusts, After the 
conference on trusts, last September, it 
decided that its national work could be 
more effectively carried on through a na- 
tional body, and, to perfect such an organ- 
ization, appointed a committee with 
Franklin H. Head as chairman, and R. N. 
Easley, secretary. 

C airman Head is reported as saying: 

The manufacturers have their national 
organization, and meet annually to discuss 
the questions that affect their special 
interests; the agriculturists have their 
national grange meetings and farmers’ 
congresses to discuss their interests; the 
great labor bodies of the country have 
their annual meetings devoted to their 
special questions; also the National Bank- 
ers’ Association, American Bar Associa- 
tion, American Economic and Social Sci- 
ence Association, the great church bodies, 
mercantile, trade, and traffic associations, 
and many other strictly class organizations 
meet annually or oftener to discuss the 
various interests. The object of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation, in addition to 
creating departments to study national 
problems, will be to provide a national 
forum by means of which representatives 
of all these great divisions of society may 
come together and discuss the problems 
in which all have a common interest. 

The prospectus of the organization 
states its object to be: 

“To provide for study and discussion of 
questions of national import affecting 
either the foreign or domestic policy of 
the United States; to aid in the crystalli- 
zation of the most enlightened public sen- 
timent of the country in respect thereto, 
and, when desirable, to promote necessary 
legislation in accordance therewith.” 

The by laws provide for standing commit- 
tees on these subjects: Foreign relations, in- 
sular affairs, banking and currency, indus- 
trial combinations, interstate and foreign 
commerce,consular and diplomatic service, 
labor, municipal government, taxation, 
civil service, Indian affairs, and the Negro 
question—almost everything, in short, ex- 
cept the woman question. Several of the 
prominent gentlemen named as members 
of the advisory council are suffragists. 
They would do well to use their influence 
to have equal suffrage included among the 
subjects to be considered, and also to in- 
vite women interested in civic reform to 
coéperate with them in the consideration 
of all these important public questions. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Training is everything. The peach was 
once a bitter almond; cauliflower is notb- 
ing but cabbage with a college education. 
—Mark Twain. 

The Misses Norton, of Norwich, Conn., 
have given $20,000 to found a chapel for 
the Congregational College at Kingfisher, 
Oklahoma. 

The city council of Winchester, W. Va., 
has passed a law requiring that kerosene 
oil shall be poured on every open ool, 





THERE is more Catarrh in this section 
of the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, and 
by constantly failing to cure with local 
treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to. be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment MHall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tional cure on the market. It is taken in- 
ternally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful, It acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to cure. Send for circulars and 
testimonials. Address, 

F, J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








and that every open rain barre! shal) have 
the spigot at the bottom. The town is 
lufested with mosquitoes, and the law was 
enacted to make the place attiactive for 
summer boarders. 

The Indian Famine Relief Fund ac- 
knowledges one dollar from ‘Four Small 
Dandelion Pickers,’’ and two dollars from 
two Vassar children selling wild flowers. 

Glasgow has built a municipal day nur- 
sery of 160 rooms, at a cost of $85,000, 
for motherless families, or for small chil- 
dren whose mothers have to go out to 
daily labor. It is not a charity in the 
strict sense of the word, since the work- 
ing people who use it pay a small sum for 
the privilege. 

The fears of the anti-suffragists that if 
women ran things destruction would fol- 
low, does not appear to be borne out by 
facts. The experience of that city in 
Kansas which bad a woman mayor was 
most encouraging, and women are prov- 
ing themselves possessed of that amount 
of executive ability and judgment which 
has been denied them by some. Bridge- 
port, N. J., is another town run by 
women, They have been the means of 
the formation of a fire company, of 
securing a good system of lighting the 
town, and of building a magnificent stone 
road through the town. The women pay 
the most of the taxes, and the extra 
burden for improvements will fall on 
them. It is no new thing to know that 
“when a woman will, she will,” and her 
part in the advancement of a town may 
be and often is considerable, not only 
through her sex influence,,but as an 
individual with good ideas worth follow- 
ing. Women should seek to be consid- 
ered solely as individuals without dis- 
tinction on account of sex. — Boston 


Beacon. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR HAPPY SECRET. 


BY MARGARET SIDNEY. 


Oh, I couldn’t help it! 
It came to me 
Out of the midst 
Of an old apple-tree ; 
Came to me soft, 
With a chirping note— 
Out popped the secret 
From dear little throat: 
Just here, just here, the nest shall be, 
Nobody knows it! Oh, happy are we!”’ 


I didn’t listen! 
I tell you true; 
They told it,—and I, 
Say—what could [ do? 
They sang it, and sang it, 
Not looking at me, 
Who sat looking out 
At that old apple-tree: 
“Just here, just here, the nest shall be, 
Nobody knows it! Oh, happy are we!”’ 


Do you think I'd tell, 
Oh, dear me, no! 
Just where that wee nest 
Is going to grow? 
You couldn’t find, 
If a week you tried, 
My apple-tree, where 
That home shall hide. 
** Just where, just where that nest shall be, 
Nobody knows—only we three!” 
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A DOG AS A GOOD SAMARITAN. 





A butcher of Wissahickon has a little 
dog that is so clever that it is sent every 
morning to the baker’s with a basket fora 
dozen rolis. The baker always gave it 
thirteen, but there came a day when the 
dog only brought home twelve. Next day 
and the next it continued to be a roll 
short. The baker declared he had never 
placed less than thirteen in the basket. 
It was determined to watch the dog. It 
got its basket filled at the baker's, and 
then set out for home by a roundabout 
way. It entered the yard of a stranger. 
In a kennel lay a mother dog with a litter 
of new-born pups. The visitor took out a 
roll in his mouth, pushed it into the 
kennel, took up his basket again and came 
home. The trick was so captivating that 
the dog was not interfered with. Hecon- 
tinued his attentions to his friend until 
she was able to be about again. Since 


then he has brought home thirteen rolls. | 


—Philadelphia Record. 


HUMOROUS. 


Mrs. Upperton—Ah! Is it yourself or 
your wife who is descended from King 
Alfred? 

Mr. Commonstalk—Neither of us. It is 
one epee Henrietta and our son Percy. 
— Puck. 


Miss Engaged—I must tell you, Harold, 
I do not like smoking. 

Harold Cigaret—I'm glad you don’t, my 
love! I don’t approve of it for women, 
either.—N. Y. Journal. 


‘Have you adequate police protection 
for your house?” asked the burglar-alarm 
ageut. 

“Yes, indeed,’ said the housekeeper, 
**we have the prettiest servant girl on the 
block.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


His New Life. —‘*Madame,” said the 
tramp, “I was once a member of the 
Legislature.” 

‘And are you sure,” she asked, inclined 
to believe him, ‘that your reformation is 
complete?” — Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can. 


“It won’t seem like heaven,” groaned 
the rich man, “if I can’t take my gold 
with me.” ‘Never mind,’”’ said the doc- 
tor; ‘‘the place you are going to wouldn’t 
seem like heaven under any circum- 
stances.”’ 


What is wetter than a young lady with 
a waterfall in her waving locks, a gurgle 
in her laugh, dewy lips, snowy shoulders, 
liquid depths in one eye and a cataract in 
the other, a creek in her back, spring 
heels to her shoes, several currents in her 
tea cake, and a fine flow of language, with 
a sprinkling of slang, and a torrent of 
vituperation?— New Century Journal. 


As one of the Salvation Army lasses was 
going round a Northern town begging 
with her tambourine in her hand, she was 
accosted by a policeman. “De ye knaa 
what ye’re dein’?”’ said the man in author- 
ity. ‘Yes, 1am begging.’’ ‘De ye knaa 
aacan lock ye up forthat?” ‘Yes, but 
I'm begging for the Lord.” ‘Weel, 
divvent de it agyen, or aa’ll lock ye baith 
up!’—Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, 








STREET INCIDENT. 


‘“My Dear Sir,’’ exclaimed Lawyer 
Bartholomew Livingston, meeting the 
Rev. Dr. Archibald Windham on the vil- 
lage street, ‘‘what does this mean? I 
thought you were laid up with all sorts of 
bad diseases!" 

‘And so I was,’’ replied the reverend 
gentlemen. ‘‘I had an attack of indiges- 
tion and from that time on my whole sys- 
tem has been in a disordered condition 
until I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
which has put me on my feet and cured all 
my stomach troubles.’’ 

“Tl don’t doubt it,’ said the lawyer. 
“This same medicine cured my wife of 
rheumatism and my little girl of scrofula. 
When they say it’s the best medicine 
money can buy, they only tell the truth.” 

‘Yes, yes, so they do,” replied the 
minister, and the two passed on. 


” 
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Via Rockford, Freeport, Dyboqus, Ipdopentonse, 
Waterloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge, Rockw 
City, Denison and Council Bluffs, 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Buffet-library-smoking cars, sleeping cars, free 


reclining chair cars. bining cars. : 
Tickets of agents of I. ©. R. R. and connecting 
lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
oY == 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 

Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tentb 
century to the nineteenth. 





{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of th s singing people—give the peculiar in- 
sight into their nattonal character and hfe that cap 
be obtained in no other way. They sing everything. 
joy and sorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim 
ball. M.D. 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


——FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 





EDUCATIONAL. 


<% Faelten 
4) Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 
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SUMMER COURSE of Lecture—lessons 
and Recitals for Music Teachers, in July 
1900, introducing the Faelten System of 
dealing with the following subjects: — 
Fundamental Training, Memorizing, In- 
terpretation, Sight Reading. Technic, Ear 
Training, Musical Literature, Management 
of Classes, Normal Training. 


Full Particulars on Application. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 
Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 


Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 











Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school ia 
New England. 
é first medical school in the country te 
establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facilt- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Bostom. 
Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900, 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oo 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 
18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lastractors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 








Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1g7'. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


The Club Woman 


is the name of the original, National 
Woman's Club Magazine, which is the 
official organ of the Board of Directors of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and is therefore their regular me 
dium of communication with the Club 
women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford te 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR, 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
104 School St., Egleston Square, Boston. 


Trees, 

Shrubs, 

Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit in buying 
of us. Weare the largest growers 
of all hardy stock in New England, 
and our prices. are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 
Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & M. 
R. R. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO, 











102 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








A MONUMENT TO SOUTHERN WOMEN. 


General Longstreet, a gallant Confeder- 
ate officer, proposes to erect a monument 
to Southern women for their sacrifices 
during the Civil War, and their brave en- 
durance of the hardships of reconstruc- 
tion. 

Colonel Watterson, editor of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, seconds the appeal, 
and says, with poetic fervor: ‘*The South- 
ern soldier was the arm of the Rebellion, 
but the Southern woman was its soul.”’ 

General Gordon adds the affirmation 
that ‘‘whether such a monument be erect- 
ed or not, there is already a monument to 
the Southern woman in every Southern 
heart.”’ 

If the men of the Southern States wish 
to testify their appreciation of the public 
services of Southern women, they have at 
the present moment a magnificent oppor- 
tunity. While they are remodelling their 
system of suffrage so as to exclude colored 
illiteracy and ensure ‘‘white supremacy” 
by creating a preponderance of educated 
white voters, why not recognize the worth 
of their intelligent women by extending 
suffrage to them upon an educational and 
property qualification? By so doing, 
every Southern State can add to its voting 
constituency a great body of intelligent, 
responsible, public-spirited citizens, and 
thereby ensure wise, conservative legisla- 
tion, and elevate the quality of its State 
government. Take Kentucky, for in- 
stance, Colonel Watterson’s own State. 
By the census of 1880 (the last one avail- 
able for this purpose), we find that Ken- 
tucky contained— 


White males over 21 who can write, 262,623 
” a “* o* * cannot write, 54,956 





Total white males over 21, 317,578 








Negro males over 21 who can write, 15,465 
: a “6 * Cannot write, 43,177 
Total negro males over 21, 58,642 
Total legal voters, 376,221 
White women over 21 who can write, 236,092 
Negro “ o “ “ “ 14,1 46 
Total women who can write, 250,238 
White voting majority on present basis, 258,937 
#6 “ * with women added, 480,883 


Educated voting majority on present basis, 179,955 
- - * with women added, 430,193 


The growth of population has doubtless 
made present figures still more favorable. 

Now suppose that Kentucky, by a con- 
stitutional amendment, should extend 
suffrage to women who can read and 
write. The whole problem of illiteracy 
would forever disappear. Such a condi- 
tion of State politics as has existed dur- 
ing the past year could never again occur. 
The proverbial chivalry of Southern men 
would provide such safeguards of order at 
the polls that the act of voting would be 
as agreeable as mailing a letter at the 
post-office. 

What monument to Southern women 
could be so noble, so beneficent, so ap- 
propriate, as this? Will not the Courier- 
Journal, which gave so generous a wel- 
come to Lucy Stone in 1854, and again in 
1881, lead off in this movement for good 
government? Permanent political reform 
must begin with a reform in the voting 
constituency. The best possible reform 
in the voting constituency would be the 
addition to it of educated, self-respecting, 
responsible, public spirited women. 

H. B. B. 
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THE OREGON AMENDMENT. 


The equal suffrage amendment in Ore- 
gon is defeated. The figures of the vote 
are not at hand, but there appears to be 
no doubt of the result. 

The defeat is a cause for regret, but not 
for surprise. The Oregon women them- 
selves were sanguine of success,—this is 
always the case with the friends of equal 
rights in every State where an amendment 
is submitted,—but the most experienced 
suffragists outside of Oregon have been 
convinced from the first that the proba- 
bilities were strongly against the amend- 
ment, owing to a combination of unfavor- 
able circumstances. Nevertheless, we 
were all equally convinced, two years ago, 
that the enemies of the amendment in 
South Dakota were going to have a ‘‘walk- 
over,” yet it came so near carrying that 
for a week the result was in doubt. This 
opened our eyes to the fact that it is often 
the unexpected which happens, especially 
at the West. So, while realizing that all 
the chances were against success in Ore- 
gon, the friends of equal rights all over 
the United States looked out eagerly for 
the returns. 

After every defeat there is discussion 
as to where the blame lies, and some 
tendency to recrimination. This is human, 





but unreasonable. Some people will be 
sure to say that the Oregon suffragists 
did not manage their campaign right; but 
there is no doubt that they earnestly de- 
sired the success of the amendment, and 
hence it is rational to infer that they did 
the very best they knew how. Some other 
people will say that they could have car- 
ried it if they had had more outside help. 
But this also will be an error. The Ore- 
gon E. 8S. A. received, partly from the 
National American W. 8S. A., partly from 
individual friends, the whole of the very 
moderate sum that the Oregon officers 
had estimated to be necessary for the 
expenses of their quiet campaign. 

The cause is not far to seek. Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt said at the Faneuil 
meeting last. week: ‘‘Whenever you hear 
of a defeat in a Western State, you may 
know it was due to the organized opposi- 
tion of the vicious interests,”’ ‘These are 
always alert, always awake, and always 
ready to “pull together’ and to pour out 
money like water to defeat woman suf- 
frage. Many minor causes may contribute 
to defeat an amendment, but the two 
great, main, underlying causes are always 
the same—the solid opposition of the 
ignorant and vicious elements, and the 
stubborn, age-long conservatism that 
yields to modern progress only reluctantly 
and by slow degrees. Secretary of the 
Navy Long has well called it ‘‘a slowly- 
melting glacier of Bourbonism and preju- 
dice.” 

It is likely enough that this conserva- 
tism would have defeated the amendment, 
even if the :dversaries of equal rights had 
used no unwarrantable methods; but, as 
usual, they resorted to the most un- 
scrupulous tactics. A. C. Sanford, of 
Portland, circulated an alleged interview 
with Governor Thomas, of Colorado, 
which Governor Thomas, in an open 
letter, declares to be utterly false. Great 
prominence was given to a preposterous 
canard about face-scratching and hair- 
pulling by women voters and women 
jurors in Weiser, Idaho, of which the 
mayor of Weiser writes: ‘‘There is nota 
word of truth in the report,’’ and the 
editor of the Boise Statesman, the prin- 
cipal daily paper of Idaho, says: ‘The 
story is without foundation, and was 
started by an anti-suffrage orator over in 
Oregon.”” Mrs, Wilbur, the president of 
the “Oregon Association Opposed to the 
Extension of Suffrage to Women,”’ pub- 
lished in the Oregonian over her own 
signature an article asserting that Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson, in her book, 
‘Women and Economics,’’ advocates 
‘community ef wives,’’ and making other 
absurd and libellous charges against the 
suffragists. The bad methods used were 
worthy of the bad cause, 

The little Anti-Suffrage Association of 
Oregon of course had no more to do with 
the result than a fly on the wheel, though 
it did its tiny best to aid the fight waged 
against equal rights for women by the 
gambiers, saloon-keepers, and proprietors 
of houses of ill-fame. The outcome is no 
cause for either discouragement or sur- 
prise. We ought to be, and are, proud to 
have such adversaries. Meanwhile the 
melting of the glacier is going steadily on, 
and when it reaches the necessary point, 
the women of Oregon will vote. A. Ss. B. 
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GOVERNOR OF COLORADO ON SUFFRAGE. 


The following letter from Governor 
Thomas, of Colorado, is published in the 
Western Club Woman for June, It is an 
instructive illustration of the unscrupu- 
lous tactics used to defeat the suffrage 
amendment in Oregon: 


Mrs. George L. Scott, Corresponding Sec- 
retary Equal Suffrage Association. 

Dear Madam: I am in receipt of your 
letter of the 31st ult., calling my attention 
to a letter received from one A, C. San- 
ford, of Portland, Ore., which, among 
other things, informs your Association 
that the Republican Representative in 
Congress from the Portland, Ore., district 
was in Denver last spring, and had a pri- 
vate interview with me, in which I admit- 
ted that I was elected by the women’s 
vote, but that I claimed it was a bad thing 
for the State that the women had the 
franchise. 

I am obliged to you for calling my at- 
tention to this statement, and beg leave 
to assure you that it is absolutely false in 
whole and in detail. The Congressman 
from the Portland district is William R. 
Ellis, and, so far as I can now recall, I 
never saw him, and certainly never met 
him in Denver or elsewhere. I desire now 
to go further, and assure you that I never 
made such a statement, either to an Ore- 
gon Congressman, or any other Congress- 
man, or to anybody else, at any time, un- 
der any circumstances, 

I have said that I supported the cause 
of woman suffrage, not because I thought 
it would work the political regeneration 
of the country, but because I believed it 
was a woman’s due to vote, if she desired 
to do so. I have also said, and I reiterate, 
that the enfranchisement of Colorado 


women has in many ways benefited the 
State, that it was a decided advance, and 
that I trusted that other States, in emula- 
tion of our example, would soon give the 
right to women throughout the land. 
Yours very truly, 
CHARLES S, THOMAS, Governor. 





The Western Club Woman says: 


The Governor has always been a true 
friend to equal suffrage, and this state- 
ment of his position should be widely 
copied. A. 8. B. 


-_-- 


ARMENIAN SONGS. 





Those of our readers who have taken 
an interest in Armenian songs will be 
glad to know that a collection of them 
has just been published in Paris, giving 
the words in French, Armenian, and 
Italian, accompanied by the music. It 
is published by Leon Eghiasarian, an 
Armenian musician, who, with one of 
his countrywomen, Mile. Papayan, has 
given successful concerts of Armenian 
songs in both France and England. Sev- 
eral distinguished French musicians have 
lent their aid in harmonizing the primi- 
tive Oriental melodies. The collection is 
handsomely gotten up, and includes 
“The Tears of Araxes,’’ and other favor- 
ite songs. It is the intention to publish 
more in succeeding numbers. The price 
is $1.50, and the book may be ordered 
from the ‘Direction des Chants Popu- 
laires Arméniens,” 5 rue de Chateaudun, 
Paris, France. 

-_-o 
“MARY A. LIVERMORE DAY.” 

The Faneuil Hall Chapter of the D. A. R. 
of which Mrs. Livermore is a member, ob- 
served May 24 at Melrose, Mass., as ‘‘Mary 
A. Livermore Day.’’ Miss Sara Daggett, 
State Regent, Gen. Francis Appleton, 
president of the Sons of the Revolution, 
and president of the Horticultural Society, 
Lieut. Dyer of the Baltimore, who was 
with Admiral Dewey at Manila, and Mr, 
E. H. Goss, historian of Melrose, took 
part in the exercises. A beautiful elm- 
tree, decorated with flags, presented by 
Mr. Webster Dow of Melrose, was planted 
on the campus of the new High Schoo} 
Building, to be known as the ‘‘Mary A. 
Livermore Tree,’’ and to be so marked 
with a tablet. The members of the Chap 
ter, and the invited guests, with the pupils 
from the Mary A. Livermore School, 
surrounded the tree, and sang patriotic 
songs to the accompaniment of the or- 
chestra, when the company adjourned to 
the spacious High School hall. Addresses 
and music followed, when a collation was 
served, amid the greatest sociality and 
good feeling. 








—- oo 


“WOMEN LAWYERS. 





Miss Belle Ashton, of Sanford, is the 
second woman to be admitted to the prac- 
tice of law in Maine, She completed her 
examination in the Supreme Court at 
Alfred, June 2, and was admitted as a 
member of the York County bar. She 
received a high rating, both in the oral 
and written tests. She is employed as a 
stenographer in the law office of Fred J. 
Allen in Sanford, and has improved her 
spare moments by reading law. 

The Washington College of Law held 
its Annual Commencement, June5. Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew made the address; 
Hon. Charles C. Cole, of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, con- 
ferred the degrees. Miss Emma Gillett 
spoke briefly, and five young women 
graduated as Bachelors of Law. One 
was from Maryland, one from Virginia, 
one from the District of Columbia, and 
two from Ohio. 

Mrs. Ella Knowles Haskell, who, some 
years ago, came within a few votes of 
election as attorney-general of Montana, 
and who afterwards married her Republi- 
can opponent, and was then appointed 
assistant attorney-general, is connected 
with large mining interests. It is report- 
ed that she has just completed a sale of a 
Jefferson County mine for Minnesota par- 
ties for $100,000, and has another deal 
pending which involves $250,000. She is 
an active member of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, and her knowl- 
edge in this connection places her in a 
very valuable position among promoters. 
She consider it an enjoyable recreations 
to don a heavy rubber coat and boots, 
and to be lowered in a bucket down into 
a mine to inspect it. In a recent inter- 
view, which was published in the New 
Orleans Daily Picayune and other papers, 
Mrs. Haskell reiterated her steadfast belief 
in the justice of woman suffrage, and said 
that there is quite a strong suffrage senti- 
ment in Montana, F. M. A. 
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GALLANTRY OF ILLINOIS MEN. 

One of the most potent arguments of 
the anti-suffragists has been to draw a 
lurid picture of the dangers women would 
encounter at the polls. They have not 
hesitated to describe how a sweet young 
creature would go gaily forth in her best 
bib and tucker to deposit her vote, and 
return a battered wreck, with torn gar- 
ments and a hat her own milliner 
wouldn’t know. Just why men who are 
as mild as lambs the rest of the time 
would be turned into ravening wolves on 
election day has never been explained, 








but the picture, as it stood, was so full 
of the awful portent of unknown dangers 
that it was enough to make Miss Susan 
B. hesitate, and cause timorous women 
to clasp their cook-books to their breasts 
and forswear politics forever. 

However, it appears that in real life 
things are quite the other way about. 
In our own election, when women tax- 
payers voted for sewerage and drainage, 
the few men about the poll booths stood 
about with hat in hand, and everything 
was as calm and unexciting as a prayer- 
meeting. Illinois even outdoes the South 
in gallantry on such occasions, In that 
State the women vote on school questions, 
and the other day, at the election in La 
Grange, the men had not only swept and | 
garnished the voting places, but pre- 
sented the women voters with unlimited 
boxes of candy. It was a charming inci- 
dent, forever setting at rest the libelous 
implication that, when it comes to the 
test, men would be any less gallant to 
women at the polls than in the ball-room 
or store.—Dorothy Diz, in New Orleans 
Picayune. 
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NATIONAL BAZAR NOTES. 


Kansas has decided to take a booth at 
the National Suffrage Bazar, to be held 
next December in Madison Square Garden, 
New York City. The president, Mrs. A. 
L. Diggs, writes that she intends to push 
effort for the Bazar vigorously, and con- 
siders it a splendid line of work, offering 
the path of least resistance for activity in 
the State, which wishes to build up its 
Suffrage Leagues. 

Louisiana has appointed a Bazar Com- 
mittee, of which Miss Jeannie M. Gordon, 
1800 Prytania Stteet, is chairman. Miss 
Gordon is the sister of Miss Kate M. Gor- 
don, who was so active in securing the 
interest and votes of the New Orleans 
women upon the sewage question, and 
it is reasonable to hope that she may 
emulate her sister’s activity, when she 
takes up the Bazar work. The South, asa 
whole, is expressing much interest in the 
Bazar, and we look for both interesting 
and liberal contributions from that part 
of the country. 

The Illinois Bazar work has been under- 
taken by the Chicago Political Equality 
League, a strong organization, the largest 
in the State. 

New Jersey, in addition to its contribu- 
tion, offers to help serve the booths for 
States too distant to send any large quota 
of workers. This will give much needed 
help at the time of greatest activity in the 
bazar work, 

RACHEL Foster AVERY, 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 





Commencement week at the University 
of California was memorable this year in 
many respects. The class of 1900, com- 
posed of 250 young men and women from 
the various academic and professional col- 
leges, is the first class to graduate under 
the direction of President Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, and is the pioneer class of the 
Greater University. It is also the first 
class of the University to don the classic 
gowns, The class-day celebration marked 
an epoch in the history of the University. 
Under the auspices of the class of 1900, 
Mrs. Phebe Hearst, the benefactress of 
the Greater University of California, broke 
the ground for the first of the buildings 
to be erected under the new plans—the 
home for the president of the great educa- 
tional institution of California, 

President Wheeler and Mrs. Hearst 
took the most important parts in the cere- 
monies of the day. President Wheeler 
was invited to lead the procession, which 
he did in his academic cap and gown. 
Every girl was dressed in white, and every 
mau wore white trousers and a blue coat, 
The picturesque procession made its pil- 
grimage from building to building. When 
it reached Mrs, Phebe Hearst she was 
presented with a silver loving cup. Each 
member of the class had been allowed to 
contribute not more than twenty - five 
cents, and from this had been made the 
cup, which was presented by Miss Alice 
Duffy in a graceful little address. There 
were only a few words of reply from Mrs, 
Hearst, but those were expressive of her 
sincere appreciation of the gift. Then 
through the trees and across rustic bridges, 
far up on a hillside went the pilgrims, and 
paused where the regents, professors, and 
officers had gathered. President Wheeler 
read the few remarks of Mrs. Hearst, at 
the close of which she turned the spade- 
ful of earth and the new era had dawned. 
Her address was as follows: 








It is peculiarly fitting that the first 
official act of helping toward the realiza- 
tion of our plans for the Greater Univer- 
sity should be the laying of a foundation 
forahome. Around the life of this home 
must be gathered those genuine qualities 
that all will recognize who sit at its fire- 
side; from it must emanate those goodly | 
sympathies that testify without words | 
what is meant by the brotherhood of man; 
in it must the student find inspiration, and | 
from it must flow those influences most | 





potent in building the spiritual Univer- 
sity. 

We who have most at heart the interests 
of the University of California have no 
chimerical views in regard to the archi- 
tectural plans that have been prepared 
nor do we overestimate the larger ulti- 
mate advantage, far beyond the mere ma- 
terial one, of having in our thidst an en- 
during expression of beauty and harmony, 
It is our hope that, as time brings the 
opportunity, there may rise on these 
grounds noble buildings ideally adapted to 
the needs of the ever-broadening domain 
of thought, investigation, and experiment, 
not merely for erudition, but for the prepa- 
ration that will ennoble it, and take the 
initiative in the intellectual and moral 
advance of the years to come. 


The codédperation of President Wheeler 
and Regent Phebe Hearst seems typical of 
what may be expected of the great Uni- 
versity of the Golden State. The “eter- 
nal womanly leadethon.’’ At the head of 
the list of graduates stands a woman’s 
name—the degree of doctorof philosophy 
(College of Social Sciences) — Jessica 
Blanche Peixotto, Ph. B., San Francisco; 
thesis: ‘“‘A Comparative Study of the 
Principles of the French Revolution and 
the Doctrine of Modern French Social- 
ism.’’ Next came the degree of doctor of 
philosophy (College of Natural Sciences) — 
Walter Charles Blasdale, B. S, and M. S., 
Berkeley; thesis: “‘A Chemical Study of 
the Induement Found on the Fronds of 
Gymnogramme Triangularis,”’ Doubtless 
these two, the only Ph. D.s for this year, 
were in harmony with Tennyson’s ideal— 
“‘Self-reverent each, and reverencing each.” 


All along through the list of graduates, 
from nearly every college except that of 
law, are the names of women. Oneof the 
five speakers who represented the class at 
the commencement exercises was Miss 
Lillie Moller, Class day opened with a 
procession of serious men and maidens, 
and closed with the performance by laugh- 
ing girls and rollicking boys of a clever 
extravaganza, prepared by Miss Alice 
Humphreys of San Francisco. The nat- 
ural, wholesome life of brothers and sis- 
ters in a refined home is the ideal toward 
which coéducational colleges are tending. 


The fine new Observatory at Welles- 
ley, the gift of Mrs, Sarah E. Whitin, was 
opened for the first time on the evening of 
June 6th. ‘The Science Club, made up of 
the professors and teachers of the various 
scientific branches in the college, listened 
to a paper by Prof. Whiting, of the astro- 
nomical department, giving an interesting 
account: of the recent eclipse, which she 
went to Norfolk to see. The members of 
the Science Club, and a few invited guests, 
including Dr. Emily Blackwell, of New 
York, then looked through the great tele- 
scope at the lunar volcanoes, and after- 
wards had a fine view of the crescent of 
Venus, and Jupiter with his four moons. 


Among the 66 graduates of Tuskegee 
this year was Miss Portia Washington, 
Principal Booker T. Washington’s only 
daughter. There have been more than a 
thousand students in attendance through- 
out the year. The industrial classes have 
three large buildings under way—Hun- 
tington Hall, the new girls’ dormitory, 
given by Mrs. C, P. Huntington; the large 
building for the girls’ industrial trades, 
and a group of barn buildings. 


The prize of $50 and a gold medal, 
offered by the Society of Colonial Dames 
in New York to the students at Teachers’ 
College for the best essay on an historical 
subject, was awarded last week to Miss 
Esther Keagey. Her subject was ‘The 
Influence of the Clergy on Political Life 
in New England during the Seventeenth 
Century.” The successful essay was read 
in the chapel to a large audience, and ad- 
dresses were made by Mrs, Ver Planck 
and Mrs. William P. Barr in behalf of the 
society. 


At the Bryn Mawr Commencment, this 
week, 57 young women took their degrees. 
Dr. Paul Shorey of the University of Chi- 
cago gave the commencement address. 


The Northwestern, the weekly issued by 
the students of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity at Evanston, IIl., is turned over en- 
tirely, one week in the year, to the young 
women, who try to publish an especially 
good number. That they are eminently 
successful is generally conceded. The 
‘“‘woman’s edition” this year is a band- 
some number, with its cover of purple 
daintily lettered in silver, and its bright 
articles, sketches, and poems, Its editors 
made a special effort to have it express 
the views of the women students. The 
need of a comfoitable study and waiting 
room for women is eloquently and urgently 
set forth, and it is to be hoped that ample 
provision will soon be made for one. 


According to the new catalogue, there 
are now 2,234 students in the University 
of Illinois, an increase over last year of 410 
students, or of almost 25 per cent. Last 
year there were 332 women in the Uni- 
versity, and this year there are 483, an in- 
crease of almost 50 per cent. Last year 
there were 1,492 men, and this year there 
are 1,751, an increase of about 20 per cent. 

Harvard and Radcliffe are to join hands 
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in giving dramatics for the benefit of the 
Cuban teachers’ fund. 

One of the writers in this woman's 
number, Ethel M. Bates, claims that the 
multiplicity of duties and accomplish- 
ments required of the modern housewife 
may discourage women from assuming 
that onerous position. After mentioning 
the culinary skill and knowledge of do- 
mestic science expected of the housewife, 
she says: 

Like the statesman, she has interna- 
tional problems to solve. She may have, 
as her assistant, a representative of any 
of the European countries, and be puzzled 
with questions of racial prejudice and an- 
tagonism, together with some that are 
individual rather than typical. The chil- 
dren, too, make large demands upon her 
versatility. She must be ready ata mo- 
ment’s notice to solve a problem in cube- 
root, to tell the difference between a moth 
and a butterfly, or to describe the man- 
ners and customs prevalent in the Friendly 
Islands. At any hour of the day or night, 
she may be called upon to explain the 
physical possibility of Jonah’s whale 
story, or to reconcile the arboreal ances- 
try of man with the first chapter of Gen- 
sis, all the time conscious that she will 
probably be quoted as authority the next 
time the minister calls. In order to be a 
successful hostess she must be a ready 
conversationalist on topics ranging from 
theosophy to the latest thing in sofa- 
pillows. In addition to these require- 
ments, she must be possessed of infinite 
tact and patience, without which the music 
of home would often be only a discord. 

F. M. A. 


AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. 

Much interest has been felt in America 
over the question of Australian Federa- 
tion. Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller, in the 
London Sun, points out the important 
bearing that it has onthe rights of women 
in the Colonies. Of the bill which has 
just been carried, Mrs. Miller says: 

“If the measure passes through the 
Imperial Parliament as the Australians 
wish, women will soon be voters in every 
part of Australia, There can be no doubt 
of this, simply because they would already 
be voters in the principal Colonies, Vic- 
toria and New South Wales, if it had not 
been for the existence of an Upper House 
hitherto in those Colonies, and the new 
bill abolishes, or rather alters the consti- 
tution of that Upper House, so that in 
future it would not oppose a popular vote. 
Under the past arrangements for the gov- 
ernment of those Colonies, the arrange- 
ment that the present Federation Bill pro- 
poses to abolish, there has been in each 
Colony a second Chamber, that had power 
to throw out or alter bills passed by the 
representatives of the people in the Lower 
House, precisely as the House of Lords 
can and does with bills passed by the 
House of Commons in England. 

“There is some difference between one 
and another Colony in the manner in 
which the members of the Upper Cham- 
ber have been appointed. In some cases, 
the members of the Colonial ‘House of 
Lords,’ so to speak, are not responsible 
to the people at all; they are simply ap- 
pointed by what is called ‘The Crown,’ 
meaning by that the Governor, who in his 
turn is appointed by the British Ministry 
of the hour—the Colony, however, having 
the privilege of paying both the Gover 
nor’s salary and that of the members of 
the Upper House whom the Governor 
nominates. Against this system—allow- 
ing a few men not elected by or responsi- 
ble to the people of the Colony to forbid 
any law that they please to veto, and com- 
pelling the people to pay them salaries for 
80 over-riding the popular will—there has 
long been great wrath in the Colonies, 

‘New South Wales, New Zealand, and 
Queensland have been amongst the 
Colonies in which there has existed an 
Upper House thus ‘nominated by the 
Crown for life,’ the members so ap- 
pointed being able to deny the will of the 
voters at their fancy. 

“Other Colonies, amongst them Victoria 
and Tasmania, have an Upper Chamber 
which is, indeed, elected, but both the 
members and the electors have to possess 
a high property qualification; so that in 
this case, too, the Upper House has often 
not been in touch with the opinion of the 
people, and the popular electorate had no 
direct authority over its decisions, 

‘‘Now, it is entirely owing to the exist- 
ence of these irresponsible, non elected 
Upper Houses that women in Australia 
have not all got the vote now. The Lower 
Houses, the real representatives of the 
people, have passed or expressed their 
willingness to pass bills for the enfran- 
chisement of women in Victoria, in New 
South Wales, in Queensland, and in Tas- 
mania; but the Upper Houses have thrown 
out, or have made it clear that they 
would throw out any such measure. As 
the new bill for the Federation of the 
several parts of Australia into one United 
States of Australia has for one of its 
points the abolition of those non-elective 
Upper Chambers, it tollows that the pass- 
ing of the bill means that ere long women 
will be voting throughout Australia, The 
new federating bill does not do away with 








a second Chamber, but it makes it an 
elected body, directly constituted by and 
responsible to the people; and therefore 
what the people settled would be carried 
by the Upper as well as by the Lower 
House of Representatives of United Aus- 
tralia. 

‘Australian men have given women the 
suffrage to all intents and purposes al- 
ready. Only in two of the Colonies now 
have women actually got the vote, namely, 
in South and West Australia. But in the 
rest the men have consented to giving their 
women relatives equal rights in this re- 
spect, and the women have only been 
unable to get past the obstructiveness of 
the non elected handful of old fogies who 
are now to be swept out of the way. In 
Victoria, the most populous and perhaps 
the most important of all the divisions of 
Australia, the Women’s Suffrage Bill has 
passed four times in the Representative 
Chamber. The last time, in 1898, it was 
brought in by the government, and re- 
ceived 52 against 29 votes. It was, never- 
theless, again thrown out by the Upper 
House by 19 votes to 15. In thesame year, 
the Premier of New South Wales prom- 
ised, on behalf of his government, to in- 
troduce such a bill, but it was known that 
the Upper House would reject it. The 
following year, the subject was brought 
before the Tasmanian Parliament, and the 
enfranchisement of women was there car- 
ried by a nearly three to-one vote of the 
representative Chamber, only to be re- 
jected by the Upper House by an exactly 
similar vote —turned the other way round. 

“The passing of the bill for Federation 
is thus one in which women have a direct 
interest, as its abolition of unelected 
‘Crown nominees’ and of high property 
qualifications for voters or members means 
that the Upper as well as the Lower 
House will submit to the will of the 
majority of the electorate in this matter.” 
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A BUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. 


MRS. MAY STOCKING KNAGGS, 


According to conditions in Massachu- 
setts, Aunt Laura was a superfluous 
woman, Soalso was Aunt Elizabeth, her 
younger sister. And Uncle Asa and Uncle 
Joe, her two elder brothers, were saved 
from being superfluous men by that 
same token. The four lived together in 
paradoxical single-blessedness. 

Elizabeth was, from her babyhood, frail 
and delicate, the special care during her 
childhood of her busy but tender mother, 

Laura was full of health and spirits, the 
centre of fun in her little circle. As she 
grew to girlhood her rosy cheeks, blue 
eyes and sunny temper were magnets that 
drew about her an ever-widening circle of 
admirers. Among these, a red-cheeked 
lad, son of the banker in the neighboring 
village, was a favorite suitor, His brown 
eyes visited Laura’s dreams, and his ten- 
der glances and whispered words were 
treasured deep in her girl’s heart. Visions 
of a happy future haunted her busy hours, 
and the early birds at dawn and the tender 
orchestra of twilight alike sang to her the 
witching music of the old story, ever new. 

Then suddenly a dark cloud rested 
over the home, and when it lifted the 
mother was gone, and upon Laura fell the 
mantle of the home-maker. Elizabeth 
could share no part of the burden, but, on 
the contrary, deprived of her mother’s 
ministrations, must see them added to 
Laura’s cares. 

No time nor place had Laura now for 
dreams of selfish happiness. One night 
her lover came, and with eloquent words 
told his own bright dreams, and opened 
before her longing eyes new and glowing 
visions of bliss. But as he talked, there 
rose between her and the tempting picture 
another which hid it from sight—her sis- 
ter’s helplessness, the grave men her 
brothers, the home where her own life 
had grown under the loving guidance of 
her early-widowed mother, and which 
how depended upon her for its very exis- 
tence. There must be noconflict between 
Love and Duty, even though Love bore 
flowers and Duty seeming thorns. 

So, quietly, and with no sign of the 
great sacrifice under which her heart 
cried out, she banished forever the pre- 
cious dream of cherished wifehood, and 
the touch of little clinging hands and 
sound of baby voices—the sweetest of all 
music to a woman’sear. Whatever pangs 
she endured were hidden behind the 
golden veil of silence, and bravely and 
cheerfully to human eyes her daily life 
moved on. 

Graver at first, but merry again as the 
days passed by, she found in the common 
service flowers of recompense, with balmy 
odors, springing in her daily path. 

Other suitors came, attracted by her 
sunny face and happy laugh, but failed in 
their wooing, all unconscious that ‘‘deeply 
buried from human eyes’’ lay Laura’s one 
“sweet hope,’? under a mound built by 
unselfish devotion. 

Cheerily day by day she ordered the 
work in the house, the hum-drum, ever- 
to-be-repeated woman’s work of the farm. 





Then the brown hair grew thin and 
silver threads streaked its silky coil. The 
rosy cheeks lost their youthful contour, 
but over Laura’s face content bad written 
its happy story in mellow lines, and her 
blue eyes kept their brightness, looking 
the world inthe face with frank trustful- 
ness, 

She had kept faith with her own deep 
nature, and made her offering, beautiful 
in its homeliness, to the sum of human 
happiness. 





JAPANESE DIET ON MORAL REFORMS. 


The recent fourteenth Japanese Diet 
will be known as the one that overwhelm- 
ingly rejected the bill to equalize the pun- 
ishment of men and women in cases of 
adultery. Of course any previous Diet 
would have done the same, and several 
successive Diets will probably follow suit. 
Japanese traditions are still too strong to 
secure a favorable reception to such a bill. 
But the significant point is that, after 
fruitless petitions year after year, the bill 
was at last reported. Next year the Gov- 
ernment will present to the Diet a bill for 
reforming the criminal law, and though 
the Government is not likely to touch 
this question, an opportunity will thus be 
given to amend the Government bill. It 
will probably, however, be some years yet 
before conservatism will yield to the new 
standards that come from the West. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson expects 
to be in Boston about June 25. 


Our New York Letter has not been pub- 
lished last week or this, in consequence of 
its accidental miscarriage. Hereafter it 
will appear as usual, 


Mrs. Luna E. Kelli, of Hartwell, Neb., 
editor of the Prairie Home, was a delegate 
to the middle-of-the-road Populist national 
convention at Cincinnati. She asked for 
an equal suffrage resolution, which, how- 
ever, was not passed. She took part in 
many of the discussions, and was an active 
member of the convention, 
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VERMONT ANNOAL MEETING. 


The 16th annual meeting of the Vermont 
W.S. A. will be held in the Baptist church 
at Waterbury Centre, Tuesday evening and 
Wednesday, June 12, 13, 1900. In addition 
to home speakers, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, president of the National American 
W.S. A., and Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, edi- 
tor of the WomAn’s JourRNAL, will give ad- 
dresses. For entertainment, address Mr. E. 
N. Newcomb, Waterbury Centre, Vt., chair- 

n of reception committee. 

Gro. L. Story, President, 
LaurA Moore, Secretary, 
EvisaABetu Couuey, Treasurer, 
Mrs. A. D. CHANDLER, Auditor. 








A WAY TO SOLVE A VEXING PROBLEM. 

That ever difficult question, ‘‘Where to 
go for a vacation?” again confronts us, 
and a most perplexing problem it is. 
Northern New England. without a doubt, 
offers a greater variety of vacation places, 
including lake, mountain, and seashore 
resorts, than any other section of the 
country. 

The hotels of this region have no equal. 
The methods for amusement and recrea- 
tion include everything that is desired, 
and the easiness by which the tourist can 
reach his abiding-place is a feature which 
alone speaks for itself. 

A perusal of the ‘‘New Summer Resort 
and Tour Book,” just issued by the Boston 
& Maine Railroad, will help amazingly in 
selecting your summer outing place. The 
book has a list of a thousand summer 
hotels and boarding-houses, together with 
maps, routes, rates, and stage connections, 
and is sent to any address, free, upon ap- 
plication to the General Passenger Depart- 
ment of the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston. Be sure you get it before you 
talk vacation. 

a 

To tHe Dear.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free, Address No. 4462 D, 
The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 


—_——@——_— 
“He that seeks finds.’””’ He that take 


Hood's Sarsaparilla finds in its use pure 
rich blood and consequently good health, 





nen 








AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


SQUARE Theatr e. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branc! 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2ands P. M, 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JUNE ll. 


The Village Postmaster, 


PRICES: 
. j Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50c. 
Prices: | Matiness, 10c., 250., 50e. 





25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 

In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates. 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for J0 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 


Stone. , 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Meform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone, 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Grogs on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Three Dreams in a Desert, by Olive 
Schreiner. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A umble Advocate, dy Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 

Also for sale: 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 








Boston & Albany R.R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect April 29, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 


“Chicago” ‘“‘North Shore” 
Special Special 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Cen, 
Lv. Boston 10.45 A. M. 2.00 P. M 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.85 “ 
** Syracuse 7.55 “ 11.40 “ 
** Rochester 9.40 * 1.30 a.m 
i Buffalo 11.40 * 
** Toledo 5.55 A.M. 
* Detroit 8.15 “ 
** Chicago 11.50 * 4.00 P.M 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


New and Improved Service, Limited 

Palace Trains between BOSTON and 

CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS, and all 

points in the West, North, and 
Southwest. 


Short Line — Fast Time — Low Rates 








The most direct route, with latest 
improved service and fast trains, 
between Boston and [lontreal 
and all Canadian points. 


For tickets and further information call upon 
your nearest ticket agent or address 
A. 8. Crane, Cc. M. Burt, 
Gen’! Traffic Manager. Gen’l Passenger Agent. 





THE NAME OF 


VOSE 


upon a piano does not 
add to its cost, but it is 
a genuine guarantee of 


Excellence of Tone 

Honesty of Construction 
and 

Absolute Durability 


Call and see for your- 
self if the piano does 
not bear out the asser- 
tion. 





Sold for cash or on the monthly pay- 
ment plan and for rent. 


We sell other makes of pianos at prices 
that defy competition, 


Vose & Sons Piano C0. 


160 Boylston St., Boston. 


White Mountains. 
MAPLEWOOD HOTEL, 


The Social Centre of the White Moun- 
tain Region, 





Will Open June 30th. 
ALLEN AINSLIE, Manager. 





Address until June 15th, 147 Summer St, 
Boston, Mass., Home JOURNAL OFFICE, 





Cincinnati's 


CRAND HOTEL. 


Delightfully located on the three principal 
thoroughfares of the city. Magnificent modern 
structure elegantly appointed. Liberally con- 
ducted on American and European plans, Res- 
taurant and café of superior excellence. Tele- 
phonic communication with all departments and 
corridors. Third St. entrance opposite Central 
Union Railway Station. Electric cars every four 
minutes to and from all other railway stations. 

HE A. G. CORRE HOTEL CO., Proprietors, 
Db. C. SHEARS, Vice- Pres. and Gen’! Man 
. 








OUR LINE OF 


SHIRT WAISTS 


for this Season is very attractive, com- 
prising beantiful White Lawns and Linens 
and very pretty designs in Gingham an 
Percale. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street. 


Hotel Carpets 
and Rugs. 


Our facilities for supplying 


Hotel Floor Coverings 


are unexcelled. For more than fifty 
years we have been identified with 
the furnishing of Hotels, throughout 





the country. 
Our stock is adapted to meet any 
demand. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & 60,, 


169 Washington Street, Boston. 


Near Cornhill. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Learnlet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SuHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office 4 Park St , Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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TO JUNE. 


BY WALTER BROOKE. 


Month of the perfect love, 
Month of the perfect leaf— 
The mellow-mourning dove 
Thine only note of grief— 
Oh, let me hide within thy shade a sorrow 
past relief! 
Thou, unto whose employ 
All Nature’s arts belong— 
Fragrance and warmth and joy: 
Admit me to thy throng. 
Thou canst not dull the pang, but oh! tune 
every chord to song! 
—Century. 


_ Ch OOS — 


A WIND-FLOWER. 
BY JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM, 
I. 

Willard’s landlady smiled sympathetic- 
ally across the narrow breakfast-table. ‘I 
guess you've got to stay in this mornin’, 
Mr. Willard,” she said. ‘It’s a good deal 
too raw and cold for you to be out around, 
paintin’, to-day.”’ 

Willard nodded. ‘Quite right, Mrs. 
Storrs,’’ he returned, and he smiled at his 
landlady’s daughter, who sat opposite. 
But she did not smile at him, She con- 
tinued her silent meal, looking for the 
most part at her plate, and replying to 
direct questions only by monosyllables. 

She must be nineteen or twenty, he de- 
cided, but ber slender, curveless figure 
might have been that of a girl several 
years younger. Her face was absolutely 
without character to the casual glance— 
pale, slightly freckled, lighted by gray- 
green, half-closed eyes, and framed in 
light brown hair. Her lips were thin, and 
her rare smile did not disclose her teeth. 
Even her direct look, when he compelled 
it, was quite uninterested. 

Her mother chattered with the volubil- 
ity of a woman left much alone, and giad 
of an appreciative listener, but the girl 
had not, of her own accord, spoken a word 
during his week’s stay. He wondered, as 
he thought of it, why he had not noticed 
it before, and decided that her silence was 
not obtrusive, but only the outcome of 
her colorless personality—like the silence 
of the prim New England house itself. 

He groaned inwardly. “What in time 
can I do? Nothing to read within five 
miles; my last cigar went yesterday; this 
beastly weather makes me idle and gloomy 
at the same time. If she weren’t sucha 
stick—heavens! I never knewa girl could 
be so thin!” 

The girl in question arose, and began 
clearing the table. Her mother bustled 
out of the room, and left Willard in the 
old-fashioned arm-chair by the window, 
almost interested, as he wondered what 
the girl would do or say now. After five 
minutes of silence he realized the strange 
impression, or ratber the lack of impres- 
sion, she made on him. He was hardly 
conscious of a woman’s presence. The 
intangible atmosphere of femininity that 
wraps around a (éte @ téte with even the 
mort unattractive woman was wholly 
lacking. She seemed simply a more or 
less intelligent human being. 

Given greatly to analysis, he grew in- 
terested. Why was this? She was not 
lacking intellectually, he was sure. Such 
remarks as she had made in answer to his 
own were not noticeable for stupidity or 
even stolidity of thought. He broke the 
silence. 

‘“‘What do you do with yourself, these 
days?’ he suggested. ‘I don’t see you 
about, at all. Are you reading, or 
walking about these fascinating Maine 
beaches?”’ 

She did not even look up at him as she 
replied: ‘I don’t know as I do very much 
of anything. I’m not very fond of read 
ing,—at least, not these books.’’ Remem- 
bering the Pilgrim’s Progress, Book of 
Martyrs, Mrs. Hemans’ Poems, and the 
Adventures of Rev. James Hogan, Mis- 
sionary to the Heathen in Africa, that 
adorned the marble-topped table in the 
parlor, he shuddered sympathetically. 
‘But I walk a good deal,” she volun- 
teered. “I’ve been all over that ledge 
you're painting.” 

“‘Isn’t it beautiful?” he said. “It re- 
minds me of a poem I read somewhere 
about the beauty of Appledore—that’s on 
this coast somewhere, too, isn’t it? You'd 
appreciate the poem, I’m sure—do you 
care for poetry?” 

She piled the dishes on a tray, and car- 
ried it through the door before he had 
time to take it from her. 

“No,” she replied, over ber shoulder, 
‘no; I don’t care for it. It seems so—so 
smooth and shiny, somehow.” 

‘Smooth? shiny?” he smiled, as she 
came back. ‘I don’t see.’’ 

Her high, rather indifferent voice fell in 
a slight embarrassment, as she explained: 
“Oh, I mean the rhymes and the verses. 
They’re 80 even, and like a clock ticking.” 

He took from his pocket a little red 
book. ‘‘Let me read you this,’ he said, 
eagerly, ‘‘and see if you think it smooth 
and shiny. You must have heard and 








seen what this man tries to tell.’’ She 

stood awkwardly by the table, her scant, 

shapeless dress accentuating the straight 

lines of her slim figure, her hands clasped 

loosely before her, her face turned indif- 

ferently toward the window, which rat- 

tled now and then at the gusts of the 

rising wind. Willard held the little book 

easily between thumb and finger, and read 

in clear, pleasant tones, looking at her oc- 

casionally with interest: 

‘Fresh from his fastnesses, wholesome and 
spacious, 

The north wind, the mad huntsman, halloos 
for his white hounds 

Over the gray, roaring reaches and ridges, 

The forest of ocean, the chase of the world. 

Hark to the peal of the pack in full ery, 

As he thongs them before him, swarming 
voluminous, 

Weltering, wide-wallowing, till in a ruining 


Chaos of energy, hurled on their quarry, 
They crash into foam!’’ 

“There! is that smooth and shiny?” he 
demanded. She had moved nearer, to 


catch more certainly his least intonation. 

Her hands twisted nervously, and, to 
his surprise, she smiled with unmistaka- 
ble pleasure. “Oh, no!’ she half whis- 
pered, eyeing the book in his hand wist- 
fully. ‘Oh, no! That makes me feel 
different. I—I love the wind,”’ 


Il, 


‘‘What's that?” Mrs, Storrs entered, 
quickly. ‘‘Now, Sarah, you just stop that 
nonsense! Mr. Willard, has she been 
tellin’ you any foolishness?” 

‘*Miss Storrs had only told me that she 
liked the wind,” he replied, hoping that 
the woman would go, and let him develop 
at leisure what promised to be a most in- 
teresting situation. She had really very 
pretty, even teeth, and when she smiled, 
her lips curved pleasantly. 

But Mrs, Storrs was not to be evaded. 
She had evidently a grievance to set forth, 
and, looking reproachfully at her daugh- 
ter, continued: ‘‘Ever since Sarah was 
five or six years old she’s had that crazy 
likin’ for the wind. ’Tain’t natural, I say, 
and when the gales that we hev up here 
strike us, the least anybody can do’s to 
stay in the house and thank Providence 
they’ve got a house to stay in! Why, Mr. 
Willard, you’d never think it to look at 
her, for she’s a real quiet girl—too quiet, 
seems to me, sometimes, when I’m just 
put to it for somebody to be social with— 
but in thet big gale of eighty-eight she 
was out all night in it, and me and her 
father—that was before Mr. Storrs died — 
nearly crazy with fearin’ she was lost for 
good. And, when she was six years old, 
she got up from her crib and went out on 
the beach in her little nightgown and 
nothin’ else, and it’s a miracle she didn’t 
die of pneumonia, if not of bein’ blown to 
death !”’ 

Mrs. Storrs stopped for breath, and Wil- 
lard glanced at the girl, wondering if she 
would appear disconcerted or angry at 
such unlooked-for revelation of her eccen- 
tricity; but her face had settled into its 
usual impassive lines, and she dusted the 
chairs serenely, turning now and then to 
look fixedly through the window at the 
swaying elm, whose boughs leaned to the 
ground under the still rising wind. 

Her mother was evidently relieving the 
strain of an enforced silence, and, sitting 
stiffly in her chair, as one not accustomed 
to the luxury of idle conversation, she 
continued: ‘And even now, when she’s 
old enough to know better, you’d think, 
she acts possessed. Any wind-storm’|l 
set her off, but when the spring gales 
come, she'll just roam ’round the house, 
back and forth, staring out of doors, and 
me as nervous as a cat all the while. Just 
because I won’t let her go out, she acts 
like achild. Why, last year I had to go 
out, and drag her in by main force; I was 
nearly blown off the cliff gettin’ her home. 
And she was singin’, calm, as if she was 
in her bed like any decent person! It’s 
the most unnatural thing I ever heard of! 
Now, Sarah Storrs,” as the girl was slip- 
ping from the room, ‘“tyou remember you 
promised me not to go out this year after 
supper, if the wind was high. You mind, 
now! It’s comin’ up an awful blow.” 

The girl turned abruptly. “I never 
promised you that, mother,” she said, 
quickly. “I said I wouldn’t if I could 
help it, and if I can’t help it, I can’t, and 
that’s all there is to it.’’” The door closed 
behind her, and shortly afterwards Wil- 
lard left Mrs. Storrs in possession of the 
room, 

The day affected him strangely. The 
steady, low moan of the wind was by this 
time very noticeable. It was not cold, 
only clear and rather keen, and the scurry- 
ing gray clouds looked chillier than one 
found the air, on going out. The boom 
of the surf carried a sinister threat with 
it, and the birds drove helplessly with the 
wind-current, seeming to flee some dread- 
ed thing behind them. Willard found the 
outdoor influences depressing. Indoors 
the state of affairs was not much better. 
Mrs. Storrs looked injured; her sister, a 
lady of uncertain years and temper, talked 
of sudden deaths, and the probability of 
premature burial, pointed by the relation 
of actual occurrences of that nature; and 
Sarah was not to be seen. At last he 








could bear idleness no longer, and, open- 
ing the dusty melodeon, tried to drown 
the dreary minor music of the wind by 
some cheerful selection from the hymn- 
book Mrs, Storrs brought him, having a 
vague idea that secular music was out of 
keeping with the character of that instru- 
ment. After a few moments’ aimless fin- 
gering the keys, he found himself pedal- 
ling a laborious accompaniment to the 
‘‘Dead March” from Saul, and in despair 
closed the wheezy little organ. 

The long day dragged somehow by, and 
at supper Sarah appeared, if anything, 
whiter and more uninteresting than ever, 
only to retire immediately when the meal 
was over. 

“IT might’s well tell you, Mr. Willard, 
that you c’n give up all hope of paintin’ 
any more this week,” announced Mrs. 
Storrs, as the door closed behind her 
daughter. “This wind’s good for a week, 
I guess. I’m sorry to have you go, but I 
shouldn’t feel honest not to tell you.” 
Mentally vowing to leave next morning, 
Willard thanked her, and explained that 
the study was far enough advanced to be 
completed at his studio in the city, and 
that he had intended leaving very shortly. 


III. 


A few moments later, as he stood at the 
window in the parlor, looking at the wav- 
ing elm-boughs, and lazily wondering how 
the moon could be so bright when there 
were 80 many clouds, the soft swish of a 
woman’s skirt sounded close to his ear. 
As he turned, the frightened “Oh!” and 
the little gasp of surprised femininity re- 
vealed Sarah, standing near the table in 
the centre of the room, Even at that dis- 
tance, and in the dark, he was aware of a 
difference in her, a subtle element of per- 
sonality not present before. 

‘Did I frighten you?” he asked, coming 
nearer, 

‘‘No, not very much, Only I thought 
nobody would be here. I —I— wanted 
some place to breathe in; it seems so tight 
and close in the house.” As she spoke, a 
violent blast of wind drove the shutters 
against the side of the house, and rubbed 
together the branches of the elm until 
they creaked dismally. She pressed her 
face against the glass, and stared out into 
the dark. ‘Don’t you love it?” she ques- 
tioned, almost eagerly. 

Willard shook his head dubiously. 
“Don’t know. Looks pretty cool. If it 
gets much higher, I shouldn’t care to 
walk far.” 

She took her old place by the table 
again, but soon left it, and wandered rest- 
lessly about the room. As she passed 
him, he was conscious of a distinct physi- 
cal impression—a kind of electric pres- 
ence. She seemed to gather and hold 
about her all the faint light of the cold 
room, and the sweep of her skirt against 
his foot seemed to draw him toward her. 
Suddenly she stopped her irregular 
march. ‘‘Hear it sing!’’ she whispered. 
The now distinct voice of the wind grew 
to a long, minor wail, that rose and fell 
with rhythmic regularity. As she paused 
with uplifted finger near him, Willard felt 
with amazement a compelling force, a 
personality more intense, for the time, 
than his own. Then, as the blast, with a 
shriek that echoed for a moment with 
startling distinctness from every side, 
dashed the elm branches against the house 
itself, she turned abruptly, and left the 
room, ‘Stay here!” she said, shortly, 
and, resisting the impulse to follow her, 
he obeyed. In a few moments she re- 
turned with a heavy shawl wrapped over 
her head and shoulders. 

‘‘Hold the window open for me,” she 
said, ‘I’m going out.’’ He attempted re- 
monstrance, but she waved him impatient- 
ly away. “I can’t get out of the door— 
mother’s locked it, and taken the key; 
but you can hold up the window while I 
get out. Oh, come yourself, if. you like! 
But nothing can happen to me,”’ 

Mechanically he held open the window 
as she slipped out, and, dragging his over- 
coat after him, scrambled through him. 
self. She was waiting for him at the cor- 
ner of the house, and, as he stumbled in 
the unfamiliar shadows, held out her 
hand. ‘Here, take hold of my hand,” she 
commanded. Her cool, slim grasp was 
strangely pleasant, as she hurried along 
with a smooth, gliding motion, wholly 
unlike her slow, indifferent walk of the 
day before. 

Once out of the shelter of the house, the 
storm struck them with full force, and 
Willard realized that he was well-nigh 
strangled in the clutches of a genuine 
Maine gale. 

‘‘What folly!’ he gasped, crowding his 
hat over his eyes, and struggling to gain 
his wonted conscioueness of superiority. 
‘‘Come back instantly, Miss Storrs! Your 
mother—”’ 

“Come! come!”’ she interrupted, pull- 
ing him along. 

He stared at her in amazement. Her 
eyes were wide open and almost black 
with excitement. Her face gleamed like 
ivory in the cold light. Her lips were 


parted and curved in a happy smile. Her 





slender body swayed easily with the wind 
that nearly bent Willard double. She 
seemed so unreal—a phantom of the 
storm, a veritable wind-spirit. Her loos- 
ened hair flew across his face, and its 
touch completed the strange thrill that 
her hand-clasp brought. He followed un- 
resistingly. 

‘*‘Aren’t — you — afraid — of — the — 
woods?” he gasped, the gusts tearing the 
words from his lips, as he saw that she 
was making for the thick growth of trees 
that bordered the cliff. Her high, light 
laughter almost frightened him, so weird 
and unhuman as it came to him on the 
wind, 

‘Why should I be afraid? The woods 
are so beautiful in a storm! They bow 
and nod and throw their branches about 
--oh, they’re best of all, then!”’ 

A sweeping blast nearly threw him 
down, and he instinctively dropped her 
hand, since there was no feeling of protec- 
tion possible for her, her footing was so 
sure, her balance was so perfect. As he 
righted himself, and staggered to the 
shelter of the tree under which she was 
standing, he stopped, lost in wonder and 
admiration. She had impatiently thrown 
off the shawl, and stood ina gleam of 
moonlight under the tree. Her long, 
straight hair flew out in two fluttering 
wisps at either side; her straight, fine 
brows, her dark, long lashes, her slender 
curved mouth, were painted against her 
pale face in clear relief. Her eyes were 
widely open, the pupils dark and gleam- 
ing. It seemed to his excited glance that 
rays of light streamed from them to him, 
He said, under his breath: ‘‘Heavens! 
she’s a beauty! If only I could catch that 
pose!” ‘ 

“Come!” she called to him again, ‘‘we’re 
wasting time! I want to get to the cliff!’ 
He pressed on to her, but she slipped 
around the tree and eluded him, keeping 
a little in advance as he panted on, fight- 
ing with all the force of a fairly powerful 
man against the gale that seemed to offer 
her no resistance. It occurred to him, as 
he watched with a greedy, artist’s eye the 
almost unnatural ease and lightness of her 
walk, that she caught intuitively the turns 
of the wind, guiding along currents and 
channels unknown to him, for she seemed 
with it always, never againstit. Once she 
threw out both her arms in an abandon of 
delight, and actually leaned on the gust 
that tossed him against a tree, baffled and 
wearied with his efforts to keep pace with 
her, and confusedly wondering if he would 
wake soon from this improbable dream, 

Speech was impossible. The whistling 
of the wind alone was deafening, and his 
voice was blown in twenty different direc- 
tions when he attempted to call her. 
Small twigs lashed his face, slippery 
boughs glided from his grasp, and the 
trees fled by in a thick grown crowd to 
his dazed eyes. To his right, a birch sud- 
denly fell with a snapping crash. He 
leaped to one side, only to feel about his 
face a blinding storm of pattering acorns 
from the great oak that, with a rending 
sigh and swish, tottered through the air 
at his left. 

‘Good God!’’ he cried, in terror, as he 
saw her standing apparently in its track. 
A veer in the gale altered the direction of 
the great trunk, that sank to the ground 
across her path. As it fell, with an inde- 
scribable, swaying bound she leaped from 
the ground, and, before it quite touched 
the earth, she rested lightly upon it. She 
seemed absolutely unreal—a dryad of the 
windy wood, All fear for her left him. 
As she stood poised on the still trembling 
trunk, a quick gust blew out her skirt to 
a bubble on one side, and drove it close to 
her slender body on the other, while her 
loose hair streamed like a banner along 
the wind. She curved her figure towards 
him, and made acup of one hand, laying 
it beside her opened lips. What she said 
he did not hear. He was rapt in delight- 
ed wonder at the consummate grace of 
her attitude, the perfect poise of her 
body. She was a figure in a Greek frieze 
—a bas relief—a breathing statue. 

Unable to make him hear, she turned 
slightly, and pointed ahead. He realized 
the effect of the Wingless Victory in its 
unbroken beauty. She was not a woman, 
but an incarnate art, a miracle of chang 
ing line and curve, a ceaseless inspiration, 

Suddenly he heard the pound and boom 
of the surf. Ip an ecstacy of impatience 
she hurried back, seized his hand, and 
fairly dragged him on. The crash of the 
waves and the wind together took from 
him all power of connected thought. He 
clung to her hand like a child, and when 
she threw herself down on her face to 
breathe, he grasped her dress and panted 
in her ear: ‘*We—can’t—get—much— 
farther—unless—you—can— walk — the— 
Atlantic!’ She smiled happily back at 
him, and the thickness of her hair, blown 
by the wind from the ocean about his 
face, brought him a strange, unspeakable 
content. 

‘Shall we ever go back?” he whispered 
half to himself. ‘Or will you float down 
the cliff and wake me by your going?” 

Her wide, dark eyes answered him 








silently. ‘It is like a dream, though,” 
her high, sweet voice added. And then he 
realized that she had hardly spoken since 
they leftthe house. The house! Asin ga 
dream he tried vaguely to connect thig 
Undine of the wood with the girl whose 
body she had stolen for this night's 
pranks. Asina dream he rose and fol- 
lowed her back, through the howling, 
sweeping wind. Her cold, slim hand held 
his, her light, shrill voice sang little 
snatches of songs—hymns, he remembered 
afterward. As the moonlight fell on her, 
he wondered dreamily why he had thought 
her too thin, And all the while he fought, 
half- unconsciously, the resistless gale, 
that spared him only when he yielded 
utterly. 

The house gleamed white and square 
before them. Silently he raised the win- 
dow for her. He had no thought of lift- 
ing herin. That she should slip lightly 
through was of course. The house was 
still lighted, and he beard the creaking of 
her mother’s rocking-chair in the bed- 
room over his head. He looked at his 
watch, ‘‘Does her mother rock all night?” 
he thought dully, for it was nearly twelve, 
She read his question from the perplexed 
glance he threw at her. 

‘‘She’s sitting up to watch the door so 
that I shan’t get out,’’ she whispered, 
quietly, without asmile. ‘‘Good-by.’’ And 
he stood alone in the room, 

Until late the next morning he wandered 
in strange, wearied, yet fascinating dreams 
with her. Vague sounds as of high- 
pitched reproaches and quiet sobbing 
mingled with his morning dreams, and 
when, with aching head and thoroughly 
bewildered brain, he went to his late 
breakfast, Mrs. Storrs served him; and 
only as he left for the train, possessed by 
a longing for the great, busy, live city of 
his daily work, did he see her daughter, 
walking listlessly about the house. Her 
freckled face was paler than ever, her 
half-closed eyes reddened, and her slight, 
awkward bow in recognition of his puz- 
zled salute might have been directed to 
some one behind him, Only his aching 
head and wearied feet assured him that 
the strangest night of his life had been no 
dream, 

IV. 

That his studio should seem bare and 
uninteresting as he threw open the door 
and tried to kindle a fire in the dusty 
stove, did not surprise him, That the 
sketches and studies in color should look 
tame and flat to the eye that had been fed 
for two weeks with Maine surf, angry 
clouds, and swaying branches, was per- 
haps only natural. But as the days went 
on and he failed to get in train for work a 
puzzled wonder slowly grew in him. 
Why was it that the picture dragged so? 
He remembered perfectly the look of the 
beach, the feel of the cold, hungry water, 
and heavy gray clouds, the primitive for- 
bidding austerity that a while ago he had 
been so confidently eager to put on the 
canvas. Why was it that he sat for hours 
together helplessly staring at it? His 
friends supposed him wrapped in his sub- 
ject, working under a high pressure, and 
considerately left him alone; they would 
have marvelled greatly had they seen him 
glowering moodily at the merest study of 
the subject he had described so vividly to 
them, smoking countless packages of 
cigarettes, hardly lifting his hand from 
his chair-arm, 

Once he threw down a handful of 
brushes and started out for a tramp, It 
occurred to him that the city sights and 
smells, the endless hum and roar, the 
rapid pace of the crowded streets would 
tone him up and set his thoughts in a new 
line; he was tired of the whistling gales 
and tossing trunks and booming surf, that 
haunted his nights and confused his days. 
A block away from the studio a flower 
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woman met him with a tray of daffodils 
and late crocuses. A sudden puff of wind 
blew out her scant, thin skirt; a tree in 
the centre of the park they were crossing 
bent to it, the branches creaked faintly. 
The fresh, earthy odor of the flowers 
moved him strangely. He boughta bunch, 
turned, and went back to the studio, to 
sit for an hour gazing sightlessly ahead of 
him. 

Suddenly he started up and approached 
the sketch. “It wants wind,’’ he mut- 
tered half unconsciously, and fell to work. 
An hour passed, two, three—he still 
painted rapidly. Just as the light was 
fading a thunderous knock at the door 
ushered in the two men he knew best. He 
nodded vaguely, and they crossed the 
room in silence and looked at the picture. 
For a few moments no one spoke. Pres- 
ently Willard took a brush from his 
mouth and faced them. 

‘*Well!’’ he said. 

The older man shook his head. 
sky!’ he answered briefly. 

The younger looked questioningly at 
Willard. ‘‘You’ll have to get a gait on 
you, if you hope to beat Morris with that,” 
he said. ‘*‘What’s up, Willard? Don’t 
you want that prize?” 

“Of course I do.” His voice sounded 
dull, even to himself, ‘You aren’t any 
too sympathetic, you fellows—” he tried 
to feel injured. 

The older man came nearer. ‘“What’s 
that white thing there? Gouod Lord, Will, 
you’re not going to try a figure—”’ 

Willard brushed rapidly over the 
shadowy outline. ‘“‘No—that was just a 
sketch. The whole thing’s just a sort 
of—” 

“The whole thing’s just a bluff!’’ inter- 
rupted the younger man decidedly. ‘It’s 
not what you told us about at all—and it’s 
not good, anyway. It looks as if a tornado 
had struck it! You said it was to be 
late afternoon—it’s nearer midnight as far 
as I can see! What’s that tree lying 
around for?” 

His tone was abusive, but a genuine 
concern and surprise were underneath it. 
He looked furtively at his older friend 
behind Willard’s back. The other shook 
his head expressively. 

Willard bit his lip. ‘I only wanted to 
try—it won’t necessarily stay that way,” 
he explained. He wished he cared more 
for what they said. He wished they did 
not bore him so unspeakably. More than 
all he wished they would go. 

The younger one whistled softly. 
“Pretty late in the day to be making up 
your mind, [ should say,’’ he remarked, 
“When's it going to dry in? Morris has 
been working like a horse on his for six 
weeks, He’s coming on, too—splendid 
color!”’ 

Willard lit a cigarette. ‘‘Damn Morris!” 
he said casually. The older man drew on 
his glove and turned to go. 

Oh, certainly!’ he replied cheerfully, 
“By all means! No, we can’t stay—we 
only dropped in. We just thought we'd 
see how you were getting along. If I 
were you, Will, I'd make up my mind 
about that intoxicated tree and set it up 
straight—good by!”’ 

They went out cheerfully enough, but 
he knew they were disappointed and hurt 
—they had expected so much from that 
picture. And he wished he cared more. 
He lovked at it critically. Of course it 
was bad, but how could they tell what he 
had been doing? It was the plan of 
months changed utterly in three hours. 
The result was ridiculous, but he needed 
it no longer—he knew what he wanted 
now, what he had been fighting against 
all these days. He would paint it if he 
could—and till he could. The insistent 
artist-passion to express even bunglingly 
something of the unendurable beauty of 
that strange night was on him, and before 
the echo of his guests’ departure had died 
away, he was working as he had never 
worked before, the old picture lying un- 
noticed in the corner where he had thrown 
it. 

He needed no models, he did not use 
his studies. Was it not printed on his 
brain, was it not cut into his heart, that 
weird vision of the storm, with the float- 
ing fairy creature that hardly touched the 
earth? Was there a lovely curve in all 
her melting postures, which slipped like 
water circles into new shapes, that he did 
not know? That haunting elf-like look, 
that ineffably exquisite abandon, had he 
not studied it greedily then, in the wood, 
and later in his restless dreams? The 
trees were sentient, the bushes put out 
clasping fingers to detain him, the wind 
shrieked out its angry soul at him, and 
she, the white wonder with her floating 
wisps of stinging hair, had joined with 
them to mock at him, the startled witness 
of that mad revel of all the elements. He 
knew all this —he was drunk with it; 
could he paint it? Or would people see 
only a strange-eyed girl dancing in a 
wood? 

He did not know how many days he had 
been at work on it; he ate what the clean- 
ing-woman brought him, his face was 
bristled with a stubby growth, the cigar- 
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ette-boxes strewed the floor. Men ap- 
peared at the door and he urged them 
peevishly to go away; people brought mes- 
sages and he said he was notin town and 
returned the notes unread, In the morn 
ing he smiled and breathed hard and pat- 
ted the easel; at night he bit his nails and 
cursed himself for a color-blind fool. 

There was a white birch strained and 
bent in the wind that troubled him still, 
and as he was giving it the last touches, 
in the cold, strong afternoon light, the 
door burst open. 

“Look here, the thing closes at six! 
Are you crazy?’ they called to him ex- 
asperatedly, ‘‘Aren’t you going to send 
it?’’ 

“That's all right, that’s all right,” he 
muttered vaguely; ‘shut up, can’t you?” 

They stood over behind him and there 
was a stillness in the room. He laid down 
his palette carefully and turned to them, 
a worried look on his drawn, bristled 
face. 

“That's meant to be the ocean beyond 
the cliff there,’’ he said, an almost child- 
like fear in his eyes; ‘‘\did—did you know 
it?” 

The older man drew ina long breath. 
“Lord, yes! I hearit!’ he returned; ‘‘do 
you think we’re deaf?” 

The younger one squinted at various 
distances, muttering to himself. ‘‘Dryad? 
Undine? No; she frightens you, but she’s 
sweet! George! He’s painted the wind! 
He's actually drawn a wind. My! butit’s 
stunning! My!’’ 

Willard sank into a chair. He was 
flushed and his legs shook. He patted the 
terrier unsteadily and talked to her. 
“Well, then! Well, then! So she was, iss, 
so she was!’’ 

The older man snapped his watch. 
“Five-thirty,”” he said. ‘Put something 
’round it and whistle a cab—we’ll have to 
hurry!” 

Willard fingered some dead crocuses on 
the stand beside him. ‘Look out, you 
fool, it’s wet!’ he growled. The older 
man patted his shoulder. 

“All right, boy, all right!’ 
soothingly. ‘It’s all 
mind!”’ 

They shouldered it out of the door while 
he pulled the terrier’s ears. 

‘‘Where you going?” they called. 

“Turkish bath. Restaurant. Vaude- 
ville,’ he answered, and they nodded. 

‘All alone?” 

“Yes, thanks. Drop in to-morrow!”’ 

‘And drive like thunder!’ he 
heard them through the open window. 

A week later he was walking up Broad- 
way between them, sniffing the fresh 
sweet air comfortably, the terrier at his 
heels. At intervals they read him bits 
from the eathusiastic comments of the 
critics. 

“Mr, Willard, whose ‘Windflower’ dis- 
tanced all competitors and won the Minot 
prize by a unanimous verdict of the 
judges, has displayed, aside from his 
thorough mastery of technique, a breadth 
of atmosphere, an imaginative range rarely 
if ever equalled by an American. Noth- 
ing but the work itself, so manifestly 
idealistic in subject and treatment, could 
convince us that it is not a study from 
life, so keen, so haunting is the impres- 
sion produced by the remarkable figure of 
the Spirit of the Gale, who seems to sink 
before our eyes on the falling trunk, liter- 
ally riding the storm. In direct contrast 
to this abandon of the figure is the admir- 
able reticence of the background, which 
is keyed so low—”’ 

Willard stopped abruptly before the 
window of alarge art establishment where 
a photograph of the picture was already 
displayed. “I want one of those,’’ he said, 
‘and I’m going out in the country for a 
bit before I sail, I think.’’ 

“Oh, back there?”’ they asked compre- 
hensively. 

“Yes, back there!”’ 

V. 

As the train rushed along he explained 
to himself why he was going—why he had 
not merely sent the photograph. He 
wanted to see her, to brush away the 
cloud of illusion that the weeks had spun 
around her. He wanted to realize defi- 
nitely the difference between the pale, 
silent, unformed New England girl and 
the fascinating personality of his picture, 
Ever since he left her they had grown 
confused, these two that his common 
sense told him were so different, and he 
was beginning to dread the unavowed 
hope that for him, at least, they might be 
some day one. The same passionate power 
that had thrown mystery and beauty into 
color on the canvas wove sweet, wild 
dreams around what he contemptuously 
told himself was little better than a lay 
figure, but he yielded to it now as he had 
then. 

When he told himself that he was going 
purposely to hear her talk, to see her flat, 
unlovely figure, to appreciate her utter 
lack of charm, of all vitality, he realized 
that it was acruel errand. But when he 
felt the sharp thrill that he suffered, even 
in anticipation, as his quick imagination 
pictured the dream-cloud dropping off 
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from her actually before his eyes, he be- 
lieved the journey more than ever a neces- 
sary one. 

As he walked up the little country etrec 
his heart beat fast; the greening lawns; 
the fresh faint” oles, the ageless, un- 
nameble appeal of the spring stirred his 
blood and thrilled him inexpressibly. He 
was yet in the first flush of his success; 
his whole nature was relaxed and sensi- 
tive to every joy; he let himself drift on 
the sweet confused expectancy, the deli- 
cious folly, the hope that he was to find 
his dream, his inspiration, his spirit of 
the wind and wood, 

A child passed him with a great bunch 
of daffodils, and stopped to watch him 
long after he had passed, wondering at 
the silver in her hand, 

At the familiar gate a tall, thin woman's 
figure stopped his heart a second, and asa 
fitful gust blew out her apron and tossed 
her shaw! over her head, he felt his breath 
come more quickly. 

“Good heavens!’ he muttered, “what 
folly! Am I never to see a woman’s skirt 
blown without—”’ 

She put the shawl back as he neared 
her—it was Mrs. Storrs’s sister. She met 
his outstretched hand with a blank stare. 
Suddenly her face twitched convulsively. 

“Oh, Mr. Willard! Ob, Mr. Willard!’ 
she cried, and burst into tears. 

The wind blew sharper, the elm tree 
near the window creaked, a dull pain 
grew in him. 

“What is it? What's the matter?” he 
said brusquely. 

“IT suppose you ain’t heard — you 
wouldn’t be apt to!” she sobbed, and, 
pushing back the locks the wind drove 
into her reddened eyes, she broke into in- 
coherent sentences; he heard her as one in 
a dream. 

“And she would go—’twas the twenty- 
fifth—there was dozens o’ trees blown 
down —’twas just before dark — her 
mother, she ran out after her as soon’s 
she knew—she called, but she didn’t hear 
—she saw her on the edge o’ the rocks, 
an’ she almost got up to her an’ screamed, 
an’ it scared her, we think—she turned 
‘round quick, an’ she went right off the 
cliff—an’ her mother saw her go—’twas 
awful!” 

Willard’s eyes went beyond her to the 
woods; the woman’s voice, with its high, 
flat intonation, brought the past so vividly 
before him that he was unconscious of 
the actual scene—he lived through the 
quick, terrible drama with the intensity 
of a witness of it. 

‘*No, they haven’t found her yet—the 
surf’s too high. We always had a feeling 
she wouldn’t live—she wasn’t like other 
girls—” 

Half unconsciously he unwrapped the 
photograph, 

“T—T brought this,’’ he said dully. The 
woman blanched and clutched the gate- 
post. 

“Oh, take it away! Take it away!” she 
gasped, a real terror in her eyes. ‘Oh, 
Mr. Willard, how could you—it’s awful! I 
—I wouldn’t have her mother see it for all 
the world!’ Her sobs grew uncontrol- 
lable. 

He bent it slowly across and thrust it 
in his pocket. 

‘*No, no,”’ he said soothingly, ‘tof course 
not, of course not. I only wanted to tell 
—you all that it took the prize I told you 
about, and—and was a good thing for me. 
I hoped—I hoped—” 

He saw that she was trembling in the 
sudden cold wind, and held out his hand. 
“This has been a great shock to me,”’ he 
said, quietly, his eyes still on the woods. 
“Please tell Mrs. Storrs how I sympathize 
—how startled I was. I am going abroad 
in a few days, I will send you my address, 
and if there is ever anything I can do, you 
will gratify me more than you can know 
by letting me help you in any way. Give 
her these,’”’ and he thrust out the great 
bunch of daffodilsto her. She took them, 
still crying softly, and turned towards the 
house. 

Later he found himself in the woods 
near the great oak that lay just as it had 
fallen that night. Beneath all the confused 
tumult of his thoughts one clear truth 
rang like a bell, one bitter-sweet certainty 
that caught him smiling strangely as he 
realized it: ‘‘She’s won! She’s won!” 

There, while the branches swayed above 
him, and the surf, sinister and monoto- 
nous, pounded below, the vision that had 
made them both famous melted into the 
elusive reality, and he lived again with 
absolute abandonment that sweet mad 
night, he felt again her hair blown about 
his face as he lay on the windy cliff with 
the lady of his dreams. 

For him her fate was not dreadful—she 
could not have died like other women. 
There was an intoxication in her sudden 
taking away; she was rapt out of life as 
she would have wished, he knew. 

Slowly there grew upon him a frightened 
wonder if she had lived for this. Her 
actual life had been so empty, so unreal, 
so concentrated in those piercing stolen 
moments; she had ended it, once the heart 
of it had been caught and fixed to give to 





others faint thrills of all she had felt so 
utterly. 

“She died for it!’’ he felt, witha kind of 
awe that was far from all personal vanity 
—the blameless egoism of the artist. 

He left the little town hardly con- 
sciously. On his outward voyage, when 
the gale beat the vessel and the wind 
howled to the thundering waves, he came 
to know that though a love more real, a 
passion less elusive, might one day hold 
him, there would rest always in his heart 
and brain one ceaseless inspiration, one 
strange sweet memory that nothing could 
efface.—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted 


... LADIES... 


Do you want to stand correctly? Do 
the prevailing figure and carriage—a flat abdo- 
men, long waist, sloping hips. and hose supported 
back and front? If SO, Wear the newest and only 
practical, comfortable, non-injurious requisite on 
the market— 











ou want 





The Madam Waitee 


Abdominal Hose 
Supporter Belt 


(Patented August 1, 1899, February 20, 1900), 


Guaranteed to produce these results. Weighs 
but three ounces, gives the short back and long 
front waist line; is provided with a detachable 
serviette supporter clasp, easily applied, dispens- 
ing with an extra belt, safety-pins or buckles, 

Price in Black or White Cotton, 1.50. Satin, 
any color, 82.50. Give easy waist measure over 
corsets. Sold by 


MADAM WAITEE, 29 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Send 2-cent stamp for circular. 


Why Did Hoyle 
Win the 
Medfield Road Race? 


Because He Rode the 


LIBERTY 


frictionless Sprocket. 


He climbed the iN easily 
and held the lead down. We 
took three other prizes. 


Model 79, 221% Ibs. 
$50.00 

Model 81, 20 ibs., Track Racer 
$60.00 

Model 83, Roadster 
$35.00 

Model 86, Roadster 
$30.00 


All fitted with the friction- 
less sprocket. Hoyle rode 20- 
lb. Track Racer. 


The Liberty Cycle Co. 


Boston Branch, J. J. FRANCIS, Mgr. 
Wheels at $10.00 down, $2.00 per week. 











BY MAIL, Free C 
SHORTHAND Korst'sSchool, Corning N.Y, 
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OYAL POWDER 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 







BAKING 














————— 





WHAT THE MOTHERS’ CLUBS ARE DOING. | 


The Mothers’ Congress at Des Moines, 
Ia., was the occasion for many interesting 
discussions. President Birney made a 
statement of the practical results of the 
movement. Of the organizations inter- 
ested in it, she said: 


They have used their influence in behalf 
of free kindergartens in connection with 
the public schools; school buildings prop- 
erly constructed, lighted, heated, and 
ventilated; shorter hours in schools; less 
study outside school hours; have mani- 
fested an interest in the teacher which in 
time shall cause her to be regarded as a 
friend and helper, rather than a machine, 
and which will demand that her salary 
shall be adequate to the faithful service 
she renders. They have lent their efforts 
to the uplifting and purifying of the 
drama, since, rightly used, it can be made 
a powerful educational factor. As almost 
every city child who can read may be seen 
at some hour in the day poring over the 
columns of one of the great dailies, organ- 
ized motherhood has worked for a pure 
press, clearly recognizing that it is the 
greatest material power in the world 
to-day. They have not left the vicious 
and vulgar to enlighten their children in 
the sacred mysteries of sex, but lovingly 
and wisely have they transmitted knowl- 
edge concerning it and the sacred respon- 
sibilities it entails, They have tried to 
develop and foster the maternal and pa- 
ternal instinct, which I believe exists in 
every human being, but which is often 
destroyed or subverted through false edu- 
cation. 

They have established mothers’ clubs in 
their communities; have interested clergy 
and press; have formed clubs among the 
women whose opportunities for training 
of any kind have been meagre; have seen 
to it that teachers and free kindergartens 
were provided for the children of the 
poor; that reading rooms with suitable 
superintendents in charge are open for 
the use of boys and girls, young men and 
women; have urged the presence of women 
upon all school boards and in all prison 
and reformatory institutions; have taken 
the City Fathers to task wherever sanitary 
and other laws pertaining to the cleanli- 
ness and health of a community are not 
enforced; have called mass-meetings once 
a@ month to discuss questions pertaining 
to the welfare of the child; by precept 
and example have set forth the advan- 
tages of simplicity of dress and entertain- 
ment; have been themselves, as nearly as 
they can, what they would wish their 
own children to be, and interested them 
in humane work by refusing to wear plum- 
age in their hats which has cost either 
suffering or loss of life among birds; 
under all circumstances have protested 
against the cruel curb or check-rein, and 
the docking of tails for horses, and against 
cruelty in any form towards dumb ani- 
mals. 

A subject which received careful con- 
sideration was the care of dependent chil- 
dren. The Michigan system, which was 
thoroughly discussed, showed what could 
be done by enlightened State manage- 
ment. In 1871 Michigan established a 
temporary educational home for all de- 
pendent children of sound mind and body, 
and made it the duty of its board of con- 
trol to place them in family homes as 
soon as they were prepared and approved 
ones were found. The system is natural, 
humane, and economical, All children of 
the class named, under twelve years and 
over six months, are received, supported, 
educated, and fitted for homes. None are 
permitted to remain in county houses. 
The average detention in the school is 
only about eight months. The children 
are wards of the board during minority, 
and they are supervised, visited, protected, 
and their education secured during that 
time. There have been about 5,000 re- 
ceived. There are now only about 150 in 
the school, and over 1,200 remaining in 
families on indenture. Most of the others 
have done well, and have become self- 
supporting and respectable citizens. Since 
this school was opened the population of 
the State has increased 87 per cent., and 
child dependence has decreased in ratio to 
the population 400 per cent. The State of 
Minnesota, under the same system, shows 
the same results. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





The enlargement and rededication of a 
church in Quincy, Mich., testify anew to 
the power one person may exert in a com- 
munity, says the Youth's Companion. 
Thirty years ago Quincy was but a ham- 
let, and the Presbyterian church being 
reduced to a single member, the Presby- 
tery dissolved the church and sent a com- 
mittee to get the minutes. Mrs. Patter 
refused either to give up the minutes or 
to be ‘‘dissolved.” ‘What the Presbytery 
should do,’’ was her plucky answer, “‘is 








to send us a minister.’’ Her advice was 
taken, and to-day the church is happy, 
hopeful, and flourishing. It lived simply 
because one earnest Christian woman 
would not let it die. 


MADAME BAUERMEISTER’S REPERTOIRE 

Among the heroes and heroines un- 
known to fame, there is none to compare 
with a dark-eyed little woman who, while 
grand opera goes gloriously on in the glare 
of the footlights below, sits quietly in her 
dressing-room at work upon delicate em- 
broidery. She is Madame Bauermeister— 
‘Little Bauermeister”—to whom Impre- 
sario Grau turns with calm confidence, no 
matter what the contretemps. Is Susan 
Strong, or Madame Barna, or Suzanne 
Adams ill? Little Bauermeister lays down 
her embroidery, dons the needful gown, 
and sings the part correctly, sweetly, 
artistically. Soprano, mezzo soprano, and 
alto numbers are all oneto her. A mezzo 
soprano of unusual compass herself, she 
finds the whole range of the female voice 
facile to her powers. 

Living with her parents in London, she 
studied at the Royal Academy and secured 
an opening at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 
The Magic Flute—as one of the genii. 
The curtain was trembling for its rise 
when the discovery was made that there 
was no Queen of Night. 

‘Does any one know it?’’ cried the fran- 
tic manager. 

Forth stepped the small genius, 

“I do, sir; if you care to try me,” 

She sang the part of the Queen per- 
fectly. But there was another tumult. 
Papagina was missing. 

‘‘Now we'll have to close the house,” 
wailed the manager. 

“Oh, no, sir,’ observed the youthful 
Queen. ‘I know Papagina.”’ 

M. Grau knows that she knows every- 
thing; for within a single week she has 
been on Monday, a gypsy; on Tuesday, a 
French actress; on Wednesday, a lady of 
honor; on Thursday, Martha, in Faust; on 
Friday, a Scotch countess; on Saturday 
afternoon, a page; and on Saturday night, 
housekeeper to Rigoletto.—Philadelphia 
Saturday Evening Post. 
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TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 








Ten back numbers of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL, each containing a good short 
story, will be sent to any address for ten 
cents in postage stamps. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. * 


IOWA. 
IOWA SUFFRAGISTS ORGANIZING. 
Des Mornes, IA., May 28, 1900, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A meeting of our State Executive Com- 
mittee was held May 25 at our State Head- 
quarters, with seven of the eleven mem- 
bers present. It was nearly an all-day 
session, and plans were mapped out fora 
vigorous campaign. Reports of the dif- 
ferent officers were received, and the work 
before the Legislature last winter thor- 
oughly discussed. Committees were ap- 
pointed to arrange for the next State Con- 
vention, to be held probably in October. 
The National Convention to be held in 
Minneapolis was also under discussion, 
and it was decided to bend every energy 
to send a full and representative delega- 
tion. 

One of the most important steps taken 
was a plan for more thorough organiza- 
tion of the counties than has ever been at- 
tempted in any State. The strong county 
organizations will be encouraged, and the 
weaker ones strengthened. The county 
central committee plan of campaigning, 
as itis cariied on by the different politi- 
cal parties, will virtually be adopted. The 
present county officers will constitute the 
county central committee in each county. 
This body will be expected to look closely 
after its county whenever a fight is on, 
and particularly when there is a legisla- 
tive struggle, or men are up for office 
known to be hostile to equal suffrage, 
The thought is to make the organization 
more thorough and general, and to divide 
the financial and legislative responsibility 
between the different counties. What in- 
fluences a legislator most is the desires of 
his constituency, and we propose to bring 
that influence to bear more directly than 
ever before by this plan. The women of 
Iowa seem more deeply in earnest than 








ever, if possible. The growth of suffrage 
sentiment is continuous, strong, and per- 
manent. This fact, coupled with the 
probable passage of the ‘Biennial Elec- 
tions Bill’? next all, returning all the 
members of our last Legislature, makes 
the outlook brighter than ever before in 
Iowa, and we feel that success is now al- 
most within our grasp. 

The suffragists of Iowa who had in 
charge the presenting of a suffrage resolu- 
tion to the Mothers’ Congress, are not at 
all put out that that body did not favor its 
introduction. No organization sets aside 
more summarily any proposition which 
would give rise to factional differences 
than the suffrage organization, and they 
readily recognize the right of other organ- 
izations to do the same. The leaders of 
the Mothers’ Congress are nearly all suf- 
fragists, in keen sympathy and close 
touch with the movement, but their con- 
stitution now prohibits them from espous- 
ing any particular reform, religion, or 
politics. InA Lieut TAYLOR, 

Cor. Sec. Iowa E. S. A. 





NEW YORE. 
SYRACUSE, JUNE 2, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

During the week of May 21 to May 28 
inclusive, a series of five county mass meet- 
ings was held in New York State, with 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw as the speakers. Miss Mary G. 
Hay and Harriet May Mills acted as man- 
agers. Buffalo, Hornelisville, Binghamp- 
ton, Utica, and Syracuse each had a meet- 
ing of two days. At Binghampton a club 
was formed with the following names 
of officers: Presideut, Mrs. Agnes Case 
Taylor; vice-president, Mrs. Anna C. Web- 
ster; secretary, Mrs. Onana Kennedy; 
treasurer, Mrs, Elizabeth Corwin. The 
club starts with about 40 members and 
well officered. At Buffalo and Utica steps 
were taken toward organization, which it 
is hoped will soon lead to strong clubs, 
The existing societies at Hornellsville and 
Syracuse were increased in membership, 
so that the results in each place visited 
were most gratifying. The Women’s 
Union Hall in Buffalo was crowded, and 
the papers gave excellent notices. No 
doubt the recent formation of an anti- 
suffrage society aroused fresh interest 
there. In Hornellsville the meetings were 
held in the First Methodist church, a 
large edifice recently remodelled. Our 
stalwart friend, Mrs. Amanda Alley, being 
a generous contributor, the church was 
secured free, Much creditfor the success 
of the meetings was due to the committee 
of the local Political Equality Club, who 
sent out 1,000 cards of invitation by a 
messenger boy to the leading residents of 
the city. In Syracuse the annual meeting 
of the Onondaga County Club was held at 
the time of the conference, This was also 
done in Buffalo. Delegates were present 
from all the local clubs. The election of 
Onondaga County officers for 1900 to 1901 
resulted as follows: President, Mrs, C. C, 
Hall, Syracuse; vice-president, Mrs. 
Christina M, Sinnamon, Manlius; record- 
ing secretary, Miss Eugenia Scoville, 
Manlius; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Sylvia Root, Skaneateles; treasurer, Miss 
Mabel Potter, Syracuse. 

At Utica the auditorium of the Wom- 
en’s Century Club was used for the meet- 
ings, Miss Hay presiding. Although we 
had been assured that there was no senti- 
ment in Utica, over 50 names of friends of 
the cause were secured. These will soon 
be organized into aclub. Both Mrs. Catt 
and Miss Shaw made many converts at all 
the meetings, giving fresh impetus and 
strength to the work. We need a revival 
now and then, even in organized cities. 
The fruit of such conferences must be a 
harvest of new workers and new organiza- 
tions. HARRIET MAy MILLs, 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

A new suffrage club has just been organ- 
ized in New York City by Miss Gail Laugh- 
lin and Miss Maud Thompson. They felt 
that there was room for more than one 
club in Manhattan, and that there was 
need for aggressive work, especially 
among the younger and self-supporting 
women. The club is not, however, con- 
fined to any age, class, or sex. It consists 
of men and women, old and young, rich 
and poor. 

The first meeting of the Manhattan 
Equal Suffrage League was held May 25, 
at the house of Mr. Finnigan, 151 West 
8ist Street. The club had previously 
been organized with ten members and the 
following officers: President, Gail Laugh- 
lin; vice-president, Maud Thompson; re- 
cording secretary, M. Willard Sullivan; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Lulu Gi- 
gnout; treasurer, Annette Finnigan. 

Miss Sullivan is a newspaper woman, 
formerly business manager of the Albany 
Argus; Mrs. Gignout is a member of the 
New York bar, and lecturer to the Wo- 
man’s Law Class of New York University; 
Miss Finnigan is a graduate of Wellesley 
College, class of 94, The whole Finnigan 





family, consisting of father, mother, and 
three daughters, are ardent suffragists. 
Mr. Finnigan is a wealthy merchant. 

At the meeting on the 25th about sixty 
people were present, and the membership 
was enlarged to twenty-five, with promises 
of a dozen more. The speakers were Mr. 
Bolton Hall (son of Dr. John Hall, and a 
well-known advocate of single tax and 
other reforms), and Gail Laughlin. The 
audience was most enthusiastic, and a 
number who were opposed when they 
came, were converted and joined the 
club. 

We believe there is a great future before 
the Manhattan Equal Suffrage League. 
We have a large representation of profes- 
sional men and women, but also, we are 
glad to say, some working girls. There 
was a delegation of fifteen working girls 
from the lower West Side at the first 
meeting. M. 


MINNESOTA. 

An Equal Suffrage Club was recently 
organized at Le Sueur, Minn. Three meet- 
ings were held in one day; a talk was 
given before the high school students, be- 
fore the society women at a reception in 
the afternoon, and before a general public 
audience in the evening. ‘The meetings 
were arranged for by Mrs. Estelle Baker. 
The speakers from out of town were Dr. 
Cora Smith Eaton, of Minneapolis, and 
Miss Gracia Jenks, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Stillwater Equal Suffrage Club. 
Mrs. Jennie 8, Cadwell, a college friend of 
Miss Jenks, was elected president, and 
Mrs. Baker secretary and treasurer, 











THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQUAKE.—The drama of New 
England life, ‘‘The Village Postmaster,”’ 
will have its first performance during the 
coming week. Over 250 consecutive per- 
formances in New York City, during the 
last fall and winter season, are evidence 
of its general popularity. Glimpses of 
New England village life have a peculiar 
interest to all who are acquainted with 
the strong types of character developed 
in such communities, and opportunities 
are afforded for realistic effects at once 
novel and amusing. The characters have 
been cast so as to introduce the full 
strength of the stock company. At the 
Monday matinee distribution of chocolate 
bon-bons will be made, 








HUOD vs. HOOD. 





C. I. Hood & Co, Victorious in Important Cases 
—Injunction Against Dr. J. C. Hood. 





Important suits have just been decided 
in the U. S. Circuit Courts involving the 
right to the word Hood or Hood’s. 
Messrs. C. I. Hood & Co., of Lowell, 
Mass., proprietors of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
began suit for infringement against Dr. J. 
C. Hood, of Louisville, Ky., who was put- 
ting up what he called **Dr. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla.’”’ After a hearing in the U. 8S. 
Circuit Court at Louisville, Judge Evans 
on April 12 granted a temporary injunc- 
tion in favor of C. I. Hood & Co., and re- 
straining J. C. Hood from using the word 
Hood in any way or form on any prepara- 
tion of sarsaparilla. 

Messrs. C. I. Hood & Co. also began 
suit against a retail druggist in Indian- 
apolis, Louis H. Renkert, who was selling 
Dr. J. C. Hood's Sarsaparilla. Dr. J. C. 
Hood employed counsel and made a de- 
fence, but Judge Baker of the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court granted an injunction which 
on April 23 became perpetual. 

These two decrees establish the exclu- 
sive right of C. I. Hood & Co. to the word 
‘*Hood’s’’ and decide in effect that no 
other person can put up a Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla even if his name is Hood, nor can 
any retail druggist sell or offer for sale any 
sarsaparilla bearing the name Hood or 
Hood’s other than that prepared by C. I. 
Hood & Co. 

These decisions will be gratifying to 
every fair-minded person. No manufac- 
turer should object to fair com petition; 
but when an attempt is made to steal or 
infringe upon a business which has been 
established by great skill, labor, and ex- 
penditure, justice cannot be dealt out too 
quickly. Nor should “substitution” be 
allowed, when a standard article is called 
for. Therefore, when you go to buy 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla you should be sure to 
get ‘‘only Hood’s.” 


To Real Estate Owners 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is —_ in Feet order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
The applicant is a business man of experience, 
and has been connected with this office for ten 
years. The best of references and recommenda- 
tions will be furnished. 


Falmouth Hotel, 


PORTLAND, ME. 


UNDER NEW AND LIBERAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 


Entirely remodelled ./New open plumbing . 
Newly furnished... .| Private dining-rooms 
Rooms en suite. .... |Electric lights... - 


























or single with baths. .|New elevator,....-. 
in fact an up-to-date hotel in every way. . 








Centrally locatec. Electric cars from all rail 
road stations and steamboat landings. 


F. H,. NUNNS, Proprietor. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Furuished House for Sammer.—A furnished 
house, 11 rooms and bath, in suburbs of Boston, 
leasantly situated on hill overlouking the water, 
‘or rent during summer months. Near s 
and electric cars. Will be rented at low rate to 
responsible tenant. Possession Gre any time 
after June 1. Address Mrs. R. H. Barrows, 65 
Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 








Country Board for Children — Mrs. Abby C, 
Kilbourn, of Townsend, Mass., wishes to take a 
few children to board. She has brought up four 
of her own, who are all alive and well; has a 
home beautifully situated on a hill commandin, 
a view of all the mountains from Monadnoc 
to Wachusett; has been a teacher, and is rec- 
ommended by President D. A. Fessenden of the 
Townsend bank, and Dr. Luther G. Chandler, ag 
an excellent person to care fur children. 





AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 














Have you seen the 


D. H. Shillaber 
“E-Z GLOVE SHOE” 


No cloth lining. A strictly hand- 
sewed TURNED shoe for $3.50. 


When you see it you will want to try it. 
It is the coming shoe for women without 
a doubt. Combines comfort, style, and 
durability. Is right up to date with its 
pretty shape, and sensible general appear- 
ance, A shoe that will appeal to the 
mind of all ladies who have made the 
‘foot’? question a study. All the dis- 
agreeable features of the stiff lining done 
away with in this shoe, and you have at 
once a glove like foot-covering which is 
the acme of comfort, and can fit the foot 
with a smaller shoe, as it requires no 
breaking in. For sale at No. 7 Temple 
Place. Room 39. Shoe parlor. Elevator. 
Lady attendant. 


MISS GAFFNEY 


270 Boylston Street 
HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF HEAD, FACE, 
AND NECK 





Hairdressing, Shampooing, Manicur- 
ing, and Chiropody 


Removing and preventing wrinkles, and im- 
proving the complexion, by restoring muscular 
tone, and tissue building, without the use of cos- 
metics or steaming. Appointments made for 
strictly private treatment at office. Head 
Treated for Congestion, Falling Hair, and 
Baldness. Testimonials from distinguished 
men and women of Buston. 


THE FAMINE IN INDIA, 


India’s Extremity is America’s 
Opportunity, 


India is to-day the scene of one of the 
most appalling and disastrous famines in 
modern times. Millions of men and 
women are suffering the agonies of star- 
vation, and the resources of the govern- 
ment are insufficient to cope with the 
wide-spread want. Not only are the self- 
dependent in want, but 


Scores of Thousands of Innocent 
Little Ones are perishipg 
with Hunger. 

Children are being neglected and deserted 
by the thousands, to become the prey to 
starvation or evils worse than death, 
Especially is this the case with the girls, 
whose condition at best is a hard one in 
India, and who at the present time are 

the first to suffer. 
PANDITA RAMABAI 
is very near the famine district, and has 
undertaken to rescue many of these little 
girls and train them for lives of useful- 
ness. Into the large home at Mukti, a 
farming and industrial school which she 
has established, Ramabai has already 
been able to bring more than four hun- 
dred girls and women, and is constantly 
taking in more, trusting that means will 
be supplied to her for such work when 
the suffering is more widely known. 
A Little Now is worth a Hun- 
dred-fold Later. 
All money received is sent at once to 
her for immediate use. 
Contributions for this work, solicited 
by the 
AMERICAN RAMABAI ASSOCIATION, 
will be most gratefully received, and 
should be sent to the treasurer, 
Mr. E. HAYWOOD FERRY, 
222 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








THE 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


One block from Grand Central Station. 





Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 





Baggage transferred to and from the Grand 
Central Station FREE OF CHARGE, 
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